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TO-DAY—XXxX. 





By Epwarp E. Hate. 





j LL the boys at our Sep- 
tember meeting, and some 
of the girls, were highly 
“exercised ” by a discus- 
sion on the necessity of 
the study of Greek in 
a generous education. 
Some had read, and Hugh 
had heard, Mr. Adams’s 
address at Cambridge, in 
which he said*he thought Harvard College should 
not make Greek a requisite of admission. 

It happened that all five of the boys who came 
out on that day were personally interested in 
the question. Two of them were just learning 
the Greek letters, and the others were all more 
advanced than they. - Several of the other boys 
go to schools where no Greek is taught. 

But, as it happened, when we met, John Fordyce 
was with a party of sportsmen at Good-Ground. 
Herman Smith was off in a mackerel schocner, 
Tom and his sister had had a grand chance to go 
with the Villard party, and Wendell and Hutchins 
had not returned from’ Europe. So the classical 
set had the talk all their own way. 

Before our talk ended, the young people had 
arranged the advantages and disadvantages of the 
study in a table, as Robinson Crusoe did those 
of his life on his island. You remember that 
he made two columns, one for the good of his lot, 
and one for the evil. I will put their table at the 
end of this paper. His table began in this way: 





EVIL. GOOD. 


1. Tamcast upon a horri- 1. But I am alive and not 


ble desolate island, void of 
all hope of recovery. 

2. Tam singled out and 
separated as it were from all 
the world, to be miserable. 


3. IT am divided from 
mankind, a solitary one, ban- 


drowned as a!l the ship’s 
company was. 

2. But T am singled out, 
too, from all the ship's crew, 
to be spared from death, and 
he that miraculously saved 
me from death, can deliver 
me from this condition. 

3. But I am not starved 
or perishing on a barren place 


ished from human society. 
4. I have no clothes to 
cover me. 


affording no sustenance. 

4 But I am ina hot cli- 
mate, where, if I had clothes 
I could hardly wear them. 


. 


“T want to study Greek,” said Fanny, “and 
that is the reason [I begged papa to send me to 
Miss Magill’s school, the new school at West 
Bridgewater. I heard that the Greek teaching 
there would be perfect. I hate to go to church 
and have the minister tell me that if I understood 
the original — how they always roll out the ‘ origi- 
nal’—I should know that this and that are not 
what they seem to be.” 

I said that Fanny was quite right there. With 
a knowledge of Greek such as any bright girl 
would gain in twelve months’ good work, she 
would feel that she was close to St. John or St. 
Paul. She was reading the very words they wrote, 
and was as near them as the people to whom the 
letters came. ‘That is a great thing. 

“They said in our Bible class,” said Geoffrey, 
“that the Saviour himself spoke Greek.” 

“No,” said Hugh, who is more precise ; “they 
said he understood it, and that there is a very 
distinguished Englishman — I forget his name — 
who thinks he used it on all public occasions; he | 
thinks the Sermon on the Mount was spoken in 
Greek.” 

IT have no doubt that Jesus Christ understood 
Greek, and that the evangelists and the writers 
of the epistles found Greek a very fit language 
to convey his wishes. I once wrote a Greek 
grammar for ladies, which I dedicated “To that 
mother who chooses to read for herself, and to 
teach to her children, the language in which the 
oracles of her faith are written ” 

“Dear Mr. Hale,” said Fanny, “where is the 
grammar?” 

“Oh!” I said, “I never printed it. Itis some- 
where hidden away. You know that the best 
teachers say that all the grammar you need can be 
written on four sides of a sheet of note paper.” 

But I certainly should not rest the importanée_of 
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studying Greek on the reading of the New Testa- 
ment. I should call that a pleasure, and so I told 
my boys and girls. 

Jotham said that Doctor Franklin discussed the 
matter quite at length, and he said that everything 
in Greek was well translated. 

Almost everything is translated. “Well” is an- 
other thing. The New Testament is well translated. 
Homer is well translated. Plato is quite well 
translated. The tragedies have not been trans- 
lated very well, but are better translated than any 
of us would be apt to translate them. 

Still I think that no person who reads Greek 
tolerably well—as well as the older of my girls 
read French — would think of reading one of the 
translations instead of the original. Partly the 
pleasure of the reading the foreign language, partly 
the tune of the language, partly that you feel 
the author as well as understand him, and then 
that you have as good a chance as any one —all 
these are reasons why people who have been well 
taught keep up their Greek. I said this substan- 
tially to the children. 

Bedford noticed that I said “ well taught,” and 
asked why I said that so carefully. 

I said that for some reason which I did not 
understand, Greek was always crowded in on 
the schools as a sort of supplement to Latin. A 
great many of the men who never keep up their 
Greek, never learned it well. They were hurried 
over it. Besides, people are reminded of their 
Latin by their French and Spanish. If they do 
not go to Athens, nothing reminds them of their 
Greek. 

“But it happened to me,” I said. “that I was 
very well started on my Greek, by Francis Gard- 
ner —a really great teacher. I was afterward taken 
in hand by Professor Felton, who was another. 
Then I had the great good luck that I had to 
teach it myself. All this made me fond of it in 
early life.” 

I speak of this the more earnestly because I 
had never been started properly on Latin. I 
might say I had never been started upon it at all. 
I had tumbled into it, and scrambled along as well 
as I could. And, though I had good teachers 
afterwards, I never as a boy felt my ground in it 
as I did in Greek. Indeed, taken as a language, 
Greek is the better language of the two. 

Now, the central point in all such discussions 
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is this: In all education, of any boy or girl, one 
subject must be thoroughly taught and thoroughly 
learned. Of course, it is better if all subjects are 
so taught and learned. But there must be one. 
In some schools they take the Latin and make 
that the one thing. In some schools it is the 
algebra. In some it is geometry. In any school 
where it was the Greek —if the teacher really 
knew Greek well himself —the boy or girl would 
be apt to hold on upon the language. 

I do-not know—I wish I did —how it is 
that so many of my boys and girls can read a 
French newspaper at sight quite well, and will 
read a French story quite glibly, who would never 
take up a Latin book or a Greek book unless they 
were obliged to do so. I can only guess that the 
average French teacher understands French him- 
self better than the average Latin teacher or the 
average Greck teacher. 

In the Roxbury Latin School, and in some other 
schools I know, they make the boys talk Latin a 
little. Perhaps if men who knew enough would 
carry this practice further, the Greek would come 
more easily to the scholars. I am quite curious 
to see some young friends of mine who have just 
returned from a year at Athens. I think they 
will always read Greek with pleasure. 

Silas Gardner said that his father, Doctor Gard- 
ner, had told him that scientific words are formed 
largely from Greek. So are a good many other 
words ; and a good knowledge of Greek is cer- 
tainly a help in understanding, at sight, the Eng- 
lish or French, which deals much in such subjects. 

I have steadily taught the children to hold to 
Saxon words and Saxon roots as much as they 
can in writing their own language; and they were 
a little disposed to say that if the scientific peo- 
ple could not write in Saxon it was their own fault 
if nobody understood them. But this is not fair. 
“Wind-measure ” and “anemometer” mean just 
the same thing. But the word ‘ anemometer ” 
would be understood by a Hungarian naturalist, 
and “ wind-measure ” would not, unless he studied 
English. : 

“Let him study English, then,” said Blanche. 
“Why should scientific people make all the world 
trail after them ?” 

“That is fair enough, Blanche,” I said. “ But 
science, like art, or fashion, is a sort of Free- 
Masonry. It unites people of different nations, 
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and seven of different races. If, in its way, it 
tries to work out a universal language, I do not 
think we should complain.” 

“What did you tell us about the Japanese plans 
for language?” said Hector. 

“The Japanese gentlemen find that to intro- 
duce the science and literature of Western Europe 
into their nation will require the translation of a 
great number of books into their language. Do 
what they may, they will have to invent a great 
many new words or transfer into Japanese a great 
many. Such words as ‘momentum,’ * gravity,’ 
‘temperature,’ ‘seconds,’ ‘minutes,’ and ‘degrees’ 
— ‘longitude ’ and ‘latitude’ do not exist in Japa- 
nese — and either these very words must be trans- 
ferred to the Japanese books, or new ones must 
be made to express these things.” 

“ As Eliot had to introduce the word lattice into 
the Indian Bible.” 

“Precisely so. Well, as intelligent scholars as 
Mr. Arrinori Mori have thought that instead of 
undertaking the gigantic task of translating all the 
books of modern learning into Japanese, it would 
be better to teach all the school children in Japan 
to learn English. ‘This could be done for any one 
of themin a year. Then the English books would 
answer their purpose.” 

“That would be just as all scientific and theo- 
logical books were once written in Latin,” said 
Silas. 

“Yes; it is very much so.” 

“J wrote down your scientific words, then,” said 
he, ‘and I must be permitted to say that ‘ momen- 
tum, gravity, temperature, seconds, minutes and 
degrees,’ are all derived from the Latin, and not 
one from the Greek.” 

That is true. I think it is rather the science 
of this century which chooses Greek roots most 
often. And with the boys and girls, we finally 
agreed that while the scientific help was a con- 
venience, it could not be said that Greek was a 
prime necessity, even to a man of science. 

The truth is, in such detail as that, that a lan- 
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guage as widely spoken as English becomes rather 


a domineering mistress. 


We do not think of 


“thermometer ” as being anything but an English 


word, 


Many a one knows what it means who 


does not know that “thermos” is Greek for 


“hot,” and that “meter” 


means measure. 


But the editors will never let me repeat all that 


we said in detail. 
good : 


EVIL. 


1. The characters are new 
and hard to learn. 


2. The grammar has some 
new points in it. 


3- The vocabulary is not 
easily guessed at. 


4. The time spent on the 
vocabulary cannot be used in 
practice in lawn tennis. 


5. One can read ten trag- 
edies well translated in the 
time he would read one in 
the Greek original. 

6. The most important 
Greek books are well trans- 
lated. 


7. Worcester’s Dictionary 
costs only seven dollars and 
a half, but a training in Greek 
costs ten years of life. 


Here is the table of evil and 


GOOD. 


1. But we are young, and 
have good eyes, and can 
learn them in an evening. 

2. But it is a neat and 
simple grammar, very usc- 
ful in all study of language. 

3- But if we learn three 
thousand words, and have 
a good knowledge of the 
grammar, we can read any 
author. 

4. But if one learned thir- 
ty words a day, he would gain 
his whole vocabulary in three 
months and ten days. 

5 But in reading one 
close to the author we enjoy 
him more, and prize him 
more. 

6. But some of the Greek 
literature has never been 
translated at all, some is 
translated badly, and some- 
times you find a quotation 
not translated at all. 

7- But some people say, 
and Mr. Hale seems to think, 
that if you want to work sen- 
sibly and steadily on Greek, 
as you would on tennis, or a 
prize puzzle, you could read 
it well at the end of three 
months, and be fairly profi- 
cient in six. 


How much further we might have carried our 
parallels I do not know, but at this time supper 
was announced, and the discussion ended. 
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JIM. 


By Nora PERRY. 





begin with, Jim was a girl. Her rightful 

name was Jemima— ‘a dreadful name, a 
horrid name,” said all the pretty Carisbrook aunts 
in remonstrance when their brother, who was 
Jemima’s father also, proposed bestowing this sin- 
gular old-fashioned appellation upon the rosy, blue- 
eved baby in his arms. 

“Such a pretty baby for such a horrid name, 
John ; 1 don’t see how you can have the heart todo 
it!” they cried in chorus. 

“It’s the name of the woman who made me 
what [ am — dear old aunt Jemima! You’re too 
young, girls, to know what a splendid woman she 
was. It isn’t only that I owe everything to her, 
but she was the best companion in the world, and 
she was the finest lady, with one exception, that I 
eversaw. Her name sounds beautiful to me, and 
T hope this little girl will grow up to wear it as an 
honor.” 

“If he would only call it Louise Jemima, or 
Jemima Louise, we could drop the Jemima, and 
everything would be lovely.” But they didn’t like 
fo suggest this, and so perhaps that was the reason 
why John Carisbrook, who was a man of few words, 
didn't tell them what his wite had said before she 
died: “Don’t call the baby for me, John dear, let 
me have my name all to myself in your thoughts. 
Call the darling anything else you like, but not 
Louise.” 

So the baby was christened Jemima, nothing but 
Jemima; and she grew up out of her babyhood 
and early childhood as sweet-faced and nice-man- 
nered a little girl as you would wish to see. Sweet 
faces and nice manners were, however, the rule and 
not the exception in the Carisbrook family — an 
inheritance as it were. Underneath the sweet 
faces and the nice manners there were, sometimes, 
‘ery grave faults. Perhaps not the least of these 
Was self-will, Little Jemima had inherited this 
fault “with a vengeance,”’ the Carisbrook aunts 
used to say, From the time she could trot, she 
used to make up her mind to do or not to do some 
Special thing, and all the king’s horses and all the 


king’s men couldn’t move her. So when she made 
up her mind at three years old, that she wouldn’t 
answer to any other name than “ Jim,” she stuck to 
it with such a sturdy determination that, gradually, 
one by one the whole family yielded ; and by the 
time she was five years old, nobody thought of 
calling her anything else. This did very well in- 
deed, was rather piquant and funny, for a few 
years, as the child was a small, slender creature 
for a long time, and with her short, crisply cut hair, 
her simple, unfurbelowed shirt-waist frocks, a boy’s 
name seemed as fitting for her as a girl’s. All at 
once she began to grow. She shot up almost like 
Jack's bean stalk, and suddenly bloomed out a 
tall girl of fifteen. The sweet face was sweeter 
still — the Carisbrooks were all handsome people — 
and the nice manners were nicer than ever. ‘Tall, 
and pretty, and womanly, she was coming home 
from school one day, when a schoolmate hurrying 
after her, called out: 

“Jim, Jim, wait for me!” 

Tall, and pretty, and womanly, she turned about, 
and met the astonished gaze of three boys. They 
were Latin School boys, near her own age, nice, 
gentlemanly fellows, every one, but they all three 
laughed as they stared at her. The color flushed 
into her face. ‘“ How horrid of them!” she 
thought, bringing her brows down into a frown. 

That very night one of the Carisbrook aunts 
called. “ My dear,” she began, before she had 
seated herself, “you are getting too big to be 
called * Jim’ any longer. I overheard some young 
men talking about the absurdity of your name as I 
came down in-the horse cars. ‘They had just met 
you, and somebody had called ‘Jim’ after you.” 

“Three young men / three doys/ three horrid 
boys ! What business is it of theirs?” 

“They said, or one of them, the biggest one, 
said what business had you with such a name ; and 
I think he was right.” 

“T’ve just as good a right to it as “Aer have to 
their names,” said our indignant Jemima. 

“They said you must be a loud, bold sort of 
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girl to take up suchaname. They couldn’t know, 
you see, just how it was, and it wasn’t strange it 
looked that way to them.” 

The tears welled up into poor Jim’s eyes, but she 
wouldn’t let them run over. 

“ They’re just horrid! horrid!” she cried, “ and 
I despise them. They think the world is made for 
them, because they are boys. Girls can’t do any- 
thing, or Aave anything. Boys have everything.” 

Mr. Carisbrook, who had come in just here, 
wanted to know what all this excitement meant, 
and his sisters told him, while Jim who was by this 
time too full of wrath and tears to speak, fled from 
the room. 

The poor man sighed as he listened. “ Well, 
Kate,” he said to his sister when she had finished, 
“you’ve gone to work the wrong wav. The child 
is only excited by opposition like this, and I fear 
she’ll stick to ‘Jim’ more persistently than ever.” 

“ She’s too old for this sort of thing, John. She 
ought to be reasonable enough now, or sensible 
enough, to know that she ought to yield, and you, 
I should think, would insist upon her doing so.” 

“She doesn’t like her name any better than you 
do, Kate,” answered Mr. Carisbrook, “and she 
tried to better it, I suppose, when she was a little 
thing, and nowit is hard for her to give it up.” 
This was a great deal for Mr. Carisbrook to say, 
for it was acknowledging, in a way, that he had 
made a mistake, and the Carisbrooks were not 
very ready to do that at any time. Miss Caris- 
brook, after this, held her peace. As she told her 
sisters, her tongue was tied, what with John’s con- 
cession and her niece’s obstinacy. 

So the time went on, the tall, womanly looking 
girl getting taller still, her sweet face sweeter and 
prettier than ever, so conspicuously pretty that 
people used to constantly ask, “ Who ¢s that tall, 
golden-haired, brown-eyed girl that goes down 
Commonwealth Avenue every morning at half-past 
eight?” As they always asked this question of 
some other girl in that vicinity, the answer was in- 
variably, not, “It is Mr. Carisbrook’s daughter,” 
but “ O, that is Jim Carisbrook!” Then would 
follow all sorts of exclamations and questions, the 
conclusive answer always being: “She was chris- 
tened some girl’s name that she didn’t like, and so 
she took the name of ‘Jim.’” They never got the 
whole story, these girls, they only had a bit here 
and there just as older people will get things ; and 
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as older people all over the world are continually 
doing, they told the little they knew, putting it into 
form with a word or two that turned the matter 
into quite another affair. So it was that little by 
little people began to think of that tall, pretty girl 
with the golden hair and the brown eyes, as a 
queer, bold, headstrong sort of girl who had given 
herself a boy’s name. 

The schoolgirls liked Jim, for she was pleasant 
and gencrous, but they very soon found out that 
it wouldn’t do for them to make any jest upon her 
self-assumed name of “Jim,” if they wished for 
peace. Yet, liking her as well as they did, they 
couldn’t help being somewhat affected by the older 
people’s remark and criticism. In fact, they felta 
little ashamed of “ Jim.” 

It was just at this crisis that the great Christmas 
party at Miss Millwood’s school came off. It was 
a very grand affair, all sorts of fine and funny 
things being in the arrangements. But the finest 
and the funniest of all was the stocking-hanging. 

Every girl was to make a big stocking out of 
strong cloth and ornament it with gay bows or any 
other devices appropriate and pretty, embroidering 
her name upon itin large letters. Miss Marchant, 
the teacher in charge, had given orders that every 
stocking should be completed a week before 
Christmas, so that the preparations might not be 
delayed. ‘These preparations were very elaborate, 
a big sham chimney-piece having been built up 
in the large hall that was used generally for a gym- 
nasium. The stockings were to be hung all up 
and down upon this chimney-piece, the chimney- 
piece itself representing in bright pictures, various 
Christmas scenes in various countries. When this 
ingenious piece of mechanism was completed it 
looked so real, so solid, that it seemed as if it had 
always been there; and when the stockings were 
hung here and there upon little hooks, the girls 
screained with delight. Red stockings, blue stock- 
ings, pink stockings, all the colors of the rain- 
bow, embroidered in contrasting colors. The 
oddest of all was a black stocking worked with 
gold and red at top and toe; and all by itself in 
the great black space between, was one small name 
— “ Jim,” done in red silk. There was a general 
hush, and then a general giggle amongst the girls 
when this was spied ; but no one made any remark, 
any remonstrance, to “Jim” herself. They had 
long ago discovered that she was~not easily ap- 
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proached upon this subject, but when by them- 
selves they whispered together both question and 
comment. 

Well, Christmas eve came, and with it the long 
planned party. Not only had the parents of the 
children been invited, but quite an army of brothers 
and older sisters. There were young ladies just 
“out,” in society parlance, and young men just 
“in” at Harvard, with a sprinkling of Chauncy 
Hall and Latin School boys, until the assemblage 
looked like a grand class-day at old Cambridge, 
with the fluttering of white dresses and the display 
of white neckties and buttonhole bouquets. But 
Cambridge never saw anything so pretty as that 
big hall hung with festoons and flowers, with the 
great decorated chimney-piece at one end, and the 
long procession of girls as they marched round 
and round in the midst of the festoons and flowery 
garlands. Round and round they marched to the 
strains of a harp and violin, and presently, on 
the third turn, each girl stepped out of the pro- 
cession and took her place on the big hearth- 
stone, before the big chimney. There she awaited 
the distribution from the hands of the principal, 
not only of the Christmas stockings, but of the lit- 
tle gayly ornamented report of her own special 
wisdom or unwisdom for the just closed term. 

It is needless to say, however, that at this mo- 
ment it was the Christmas stockings that attracted 
the most attention and interest. One by one 
Miss Millwood detached the great gay things from 
their hooks, and calling out the names of the own- 
ers, handed them forth with some light and bright 
word to fit the occasion. It somehow happened 
that though the big black and gold and red stock- 
ing was in a conspicuous place it was left until the 
last, just at the very last when everybody had got 
upon the gud vive by the delay, to see to whom it 
was going. Slowly, at last, Miss Millwood took it 
down. For a moment, a single moment, she hesi- 
tated over it. Every girl in the hall knew why she 
was hesitating, and not only every girl, but a good 
many of the grown-up people. One by one she 
had called out the various pretty and nice names 
of the others, the Grace’s and Mary’s and Amy’s, 
but all at once confronted by that pert, that rowdy 
little “ Jim,” the sense of contrast, of fitness, came 
appallingly over her in that throng of fine people. 
Oh, that naughty, naughty Jemima! Had she 
not told her that she must embroider her proper 


name instead of that outrageous, unsuitable “Jim?” 
Had she not told Miss Marchant to see to it that 
she did, and between them both — Miss Marchant 
with her forgetfulness and her near-sightedness, 
and Jemima with her wilfulness — there was this 
ridiculous, unseemly blunder. All these thoughts 
went flying through Miss Millwood’s mind in that 
minute that she hesitated. In the next moment 
she had passed the stocking on to Jemima, and 
with one grave, reproachful look, had called, in a 
clear voice — ‘‘ Miss Jemima Carisbrook !” 

The red color flushed all over Jemima’s face in 
that instant, and in the next instant it faded away, 
leaving its trace in two scarlet spots upon either 
cheek. Tears, too, had sprung to her eyes; but 
she had forced them back, and the effect of all this 
was to heighten her beauty, to make her look like 
a lovely pink and white flower, in her white dress 
and rose colored ribbons. 

“Who is she? Who is she?” ran round from 
mouth to mouth amongst the older sisters and the 
tall brothers. And the answer to this was “ Why, 
didn’t you see? It’s the girl who calls herself 
‘Jim!’” 

“Such a nice-looking girl to do such a bold, 
fast thing!” said one of the matrons who had 
before inquired concerning her. 

“And she had embroidered just that one name 
‘Jim,’ on her stocking; how horrid of her!” said 
another. ; 

“Jim isn’t horrid, though,” spoke up little 
Patty Lawton. “She is very nice, Jim is. We 
all like Jim.” 

“ She’s out and out the beauty of the lot,” said 
Dick Lawton at this, “and you must introduce me, 
Patty. She may call herself Nebuchadnezzar, if 
she wants to, with that face.” 

Tom Armitage nodded a laughing assent to this. 
“T join you there, Dick. Come, Miss Patty, take 
us round to her as soon as you can. I want to 
know Jim too. I’m sure she’s a good fellow.” 

The two matrons and the elder sisters, who 
heard this, looked shocked and disgusted. 

“I’m sure, Patty,” said Ellen Lawton, “that girl 
can’t be a nice, lady-like girl to call herself a boy's 
name, so that young men can speak of her in the 
way that Tom and Dick do.” 

Patty stood up valiantly for poor “ Jim,” but it 
was of no use. Patty was “a little girl,” and 
“didn’t understand.” So the tide rose, and set 
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toward poor wilful, mistaken Jim who had no real 
harm in her, who was, indeed, as refined and sensi- 
tive as the best of them. 

By and by, when the contents of the stockings 
had all been looked over, and Jim was standing 
a little at one side by herself, turning over and 
over upon her wrist one of those jingling bangles 
that girls love — her aunt Kate’s present to her — 
she heard Patty Lawton’s voice at her elbow: 

“Jim, I want to introduce my brother Dick and 
Mr. Armitage to you.” 

Lifting her head she met the smiling gaze of the 
two young men. 

“This is my brother Dick, and this is Tom 
Armitage,” blundered Patty, who didn’t know much 
about introductions. The young men bowed and 
laughed. ; 

“T suppose Patty doesn’t mean us to be very 
ceremonious, as she has only given us your christian 
name,” remarked Dick Lawton witha smile. _ 

“T’m sure nothing could be nicer than ‘Jim,’ ” 
spoke up Tom Armitage airily. “One gets so 
tired of the Grace’s and Maud’s and Eva’s. I 
think it very jolly of you,” looking admiringly at 
Jemima’s flushed face, “to take one of our names 
—to—to become one of ws as it were; and I’m 
sure ] shall be very glad to welcome you as a com- 
rade, and to” — 

“To call her Jim?” interrupted Patty, begin- 
ning to think she had done something amiss in her 
introduction. 

“Yes, yes,” assented Dick Lawton, “to call her 
‘Jim,’ of course, if she will let me, and will return 
the compliment of dropping my Mr.” 

The beautiful bright color had all left Jemima’s 
face by the time this word was spoken. .Suddenly, 
in the last minute, there had broken upon her 
the meaning of a great many things. The mean- 
ing of what it was to be a young girl and not a 
child to others ; of what was expected of her; and 
of how things might be misunderstood to her dis- 
advantage. She had wilfully set herself in oppo- 
sition to her aunts, to her father’s remonstrance — 
she had thought she knew better than anybody what 
she could and what she would do; she had taken 
her way, and this — this was the result: that these 
—these boys—oh! they were nothing but boys, 
though they were Harvard students — had thought 
that she was a silly, forward girl, whom they could 
chaff and ridicule and make game of —a girl who 
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had not the sense to resent such ridicule, or to 
see that it was ridicule. One after another these 
thoughts chased each other in headlong fashion 
through her mind; in such headlong fashion that 
at the last, when Tom Armitage had finished his 
speech about calling her “Jim,” in a little fire- 
spirt and fury of feeling, without a breath of wait- 
ing, she lifted her eyes straight to his, and said in 
a clear, almost a savage tone: 

“IT am Miss Carisbrook, if you please !” 

Tom started. Dick Lawton forgot the gay 
speech he had on his lips and involuntarily step- 
ped back, and made a sort of obeisance to this tall, 
indignant young girl whose eyes, for a moment, 
seemed to smite them like a flaming sword. Tom, 
the next instant, began a little flippant apology, 
half jesting, half serious ; a mocking little speech, 
that showed he did not yet comprehend. It stung 
Jemima anew. 

“‘ How dare you talk to me like this!” she flung 
out impetuously. ‘“ How dare you!” then a little 
sob broke into her voice, but she rushed on in 
spite of it,and in a minute more she had somehow 
revealed to her listeners the whole story of her 
wilfulness, all her mistake and theirs, all her 
childish foolishness and wrong headedness, which 
was never wrong heartedness. The little group 
was so separated from the others, and the others 
were so busy over their own affairs, that there was 
no general observation of this little scene. Only 
two or three people outside of the immediate 
parties concerned heard anything of it, and of 
these, one was the matron who had been so 
strongly prejudiced against Jemima; and she, as 
Jemima’s passionate words came to an end, all at 
once took a swift step forward towards the girl, 
and holding out her hand spoke with a soft, odd 
quaver in her voice: 

“My dear, we all of us make foolish mistakes 
sometimes and misunderstand each other, and the 
best thing we can do then is to forgive and for- 
get, don’t you think so?” Then without waiting 
for Jemima to reply, she bent down and kissed her. 

Jemima never could quite understand how every- 
thing suddenly seemed to change ; how instead of 
a cold criticism, she felt a sense of friendliness 
and kindliness ; how even Tom Armitage no longer 
appeared so dreadful, so detestable, but the fool- 
ish, blundering boy he was, as he came forward 
and hoped she would forgive him. 
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“T told you Jim was nice,” said little Patty, 
who saw all this without entirely comprehending 
the whys and the wherefores of the situation. 
Dick Lawton and Tom Armitage smiled, but Tom 
rather quickly remarked : 

“T believe you, Patty; but hadn’t we all better 
call her Miss Carisbrook ?”’ 

Throughout the rest of the evening, it was Miss 
Carisbrook here, and Miss Carisbrook there; the 
two Harvard boys had taken the hint with a will. 
But at the very last the kind matron who had been 
so good to her, spoke again to her smilingly : 

“Good night, Jemima!” and Jemima blushed 
and brightened all in a breath. She didn’t know 
that “Jemima” could sound so sweetly. 

When next term came round it was noticed that 
there was no longer any “Jim” Carisbrook ; 
Jemima Carisbrook had taken the place, and when 
it wasn’t “ Jemima,” it was “ Miss Carisbrook.” 

Jemima’s father was delighted, and the Caris- 
brook aunts were astonished. They knew nothing 
of the Christmas episode that had taught the child 
so much. 

“She is growing up very like her aunt Jemima,” 
said her father one day. Then laughingly, 
“ Shakespeare says ‘what’s in a name,’ and ‘ arose 
by any other name would smell as sweet,’ but I 
don’t think our little girl would have been half so 
sweet or half the girl she is, if it hadn’t been for 
her name.”’ Jemima laughed also, and blushed a 
little at her own thought. 

“Perhaps it’s true: perhaps I wouldn’t have 
been the girl I am, if it hadn’t been for my name, 
and the fight I have had with myself and the 
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things I have found out for myself through it.” 

Two years from that time Jemima graduated. 
Everybody who can, goes to the graduating exer- 
cises at Miss Millwood’s school, and the hall was 
full, “ Such a sweet-looking, nice-mannered girl,” 
people said as Jemima came forward. But after 
the exercises were over, a flock of her father’s 
friends came up to congratulate her, and every one 
of them said, “ You’re so like your aunt Jemima, 
my dear. You don’t remember her, of course; she 
died before you were born, but she was one of the 
sweetest women in the world.” Jemima, turning 
just here, saw her father’s face shining with happi- 
ness. How could she ever have been so bitter and 


disagreeable about the name he loved, she thought; - 


and presently when one and another came up and 
called her Jemima, she began to wonder how she 
herself could ever have thought the name ugly. 

It was only the other day that Jemima was 
eighteen, and down on the Back Bay there was a 
big birthday party at her father’s house. All her 
old school friends, and a great many other friends 
were there. Amongst these was somebody’s 
friend from New York. 

“Such an ugly name — ‘ Jemima ’— for such a 
charming girl!” he commented, after he had seen 
his young hostess. 

“No —really, do you think so?” responded 
Grace Armitage, with alittle tone of surprise. “ Why 
it doesn’t strike me so. You see we have such an 
admiration for Jemima herself that we like every- 
thing about her; but I recollect, we used to think it 
rather aqueerold name. But now— well, Jemima 
is so sweet she has made even her name sweet.” 
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By Mary FE. WILKINS. 





HE mackerel-man drives down the street, 
With mackerel to sell, 
A-calling out With lusty shout: 
“Ha-il, Mack-e-rel !” 


When I’m a man I mean to drive 
A wagon full of posies, 

And sing so sweet to all I meet: 
“Hail, Hyacinths and Roses!” 
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INDIAN PUPILS AT HOME. 


By ALIcE C. FLETCHER. 





‘ge (| T was a bright autumn day 
~ when the Omaha children 
gathered together to take 
| along journey across the 
continent, to Carlisle in 
Pennsylvania. They were 
going to the Government 
»', School. The boys were 
= Sto learn to make tinware, 
and wagons, and harness, and to be carpenters and 
shoemakers, tailors and farmers. The girls were 
to learn how to cook, and make all kinds of cloth- 
ing, and to be taught how to keep house. Both 
boys and girls were to study arithmetic, geography, 
history, and at the same time acquire a new lan- 
guage — English —and all their school books were 
to be in the strange tongue. 

No Omaha has ever seen his own language ; he 
has only heard it. It is not a written language, 
although it is completely organized, and has its 
nouns, and verbs, and other parts of speech, 
bound together by fixed rules, which the Indians 
are careful to maintain. They regard with dis- 
dain any one who speaks inaccurately, or un- 
grammatically, as we would say. It was a difficult 
thing these boys and girls were to do at school; 
and some of them knew it was going to be hard, 
but nevertheless they were anxious to go. They 
knew that the welfare of their tribe depended 
on the education of children like themselves —a 
serious thought for such little folks. 

The Omaha Indians live on the banks of the 
Missouri, about eighty miles north of the city 
which takes its name from this tribe; they sold to 
the government the land where now the broad 
streets, stately mansions, and vast industries find 
place. The Reserve is very picturesque, the bluffs 
are heavily wooded, and great elms and oaks 
make deep shadows over the creeks that slip 
between flowery banks to the muddy Missouri. 
A few miles back one comes to the vast, undu- 
lating prairie, watered by the Omaha and Logan 
and their branches. The land is rich in its 








soil, and it is also rich in promises to this people, 
for Congress has passed a law securing the land to 
them, and each Omaha child has now a home 
which no one can take away. It is the joy in this 
security which makes them eager to leave home, to 
study, and to learn how to work. ” 

Many of these boys and girls now bound 
for Carlisle had gone to the agency and mission 
schools on the Reserve. They had not always 
been so ready to study; sometimes they played 
truant. One day, as I came to know, a number of 
little friends met not far from the schoolhouse. Wa- 
they-da-he stopped the party. le said meaningly: 

“T can get the drum; nobody is in the lodge, 
and we can have a big dance.” 

“ Are you telling true?” asked Ma-stay-ska, with 
big eyes. - 

“T am telling true.” 

“Then we will not go to school! ” shouted a 
dozen voices. 

The girls huddled together to wait. The boys 
ran off to the mud lodge, where the Great Drum 
used in the dances of the Omahas is kept. As 
the boys neared the lodge they became cautious. 

Wa-they-da-he and Ma-stay-ska stole forward, 
and looked in, and entered. The other boys dis- 
persed to watch and give the alarm if any one 
came. Ina few minutes the two rogues emerged 
from the long entrance to the lodge, bearing the 
drum between them. It was quite a tug, and they 
proceeded slowly, stopping to rest and take breath, 
but sometimes venturing to roll the drum along the 
ground to gain time, and save labor, until at 
last they reached the girls. 

Setting the drum down on end, four boys volun- 
teered to be drummers, and soon the wild song 
of the Hek-ga-ner dance trembled through the tall 
sunflowers which border the trail. The other boys 
danced, but drummers and dancers kept their 
eyes on the lookout, while the girls gathered 
round the dancers in a circle to admire the daring 
feat. But of course the sound of the great drum 
at this hour in the morning was sure to startle some- 
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body, and to betray the children, and before long 
a tall Indian came striding in among the sunflowers. 
Quick as a flash the girls hid in the high weeds 
and grass; the boys made off on a run, but tried 
to keep possession of the drum and carry that 
off too. But they were obliged to drop it and run, 
and run they did, so fast and far that no one cared 
to pursue. The capture of the Great Drum is a 
favorite piece of mischief. But twice only have 
the boys succeeded in keeping possession of it for 
a good game. 

This way of beginning seemed to make it need- 
ful to play truant all day. So the boys started for 
ahunt. Not far away lived an Indian who had 
a number of pigs that ran rooting through the 
woods and grass. It was fun for the little Omahas 
to mount sunflower stalks for horses, and play the 
pigs were buffalo. The hunters would charge, 
and the pigs would switch their curly tails and 
squeal lustily. If a little pig stopped suddenly in 
the chase, it was immediately caught, turned on 
its back, its legs in the air, while the hunter 
boy would play slaughter, using the side of his 
hand as a knife, making the passes just as he 
had seen the men cut up a buffalo. The astonished 
pig, at first silent, all at once would begin a series 
of noises, which would result in its release, owing 
to the undue laughter of the boy. 

I noticed that the little Indian girls delighted to 
fix up tiny tents and play housekeeping. These 
tents were made by binding tall, stiff weeds 
or shrubs together, and throwing a shawl or a piece 
of cloth or skin over the tied stalks; or else the 
girls will deftly stand up such sticks as they 
can get for tent poles, and put the shawl over 
them. Sometimes the mother will help make 
the baby tent, and then it will be preserved for 
a whole summer or even longer. Such little 
Structures are often seen on one side of the 
family tent or lodge. Here the girls play all day 
long. They gather wood, they go to-the creek 
for water, they cook imaginary meals, making dirt 
cakes, fashioning them after the shape used by 
their mothers. The women in different tribes have 
their peculiar fashion of cutting their cakes; some 
can tell what tribe the woman belongs to by the 
cut of the cake. Dolls are made out of corn- 
cobs. Both ends are broken off; the smaller one 
is designed for the head, and wrapped up 
separately, and bound on the straight, armless 
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body by colored rags. If a flat piece of board 
can be found, then the doll is tied on by strips 
of cloth, much as the baby is prepared for sleep- 
ing, and the dolly set up against a tree, or in some 
safe place, while the little mother is busy about 
her cooking. If the doll baby cries, it is at once 
taken off the board, and swung on the mother’s 
back ; then the shawl is laid over it, and the ends 
held tightly across the breast in front, and also 
gathered very close about the waist to prevent the 
baby slipping down. In this way the little mother 
walks about, shaking as she goes, and uttering a 
long, low sound, like the wail of the wind, to 
hush the baby’s crying. But it is only when 
the girls are alone, or with favorite girl compan- 
ions, that they indulge in playing mother. If the 
boys come around, the dolls change at once into 
little sisters, for the family relation is never 
mimicked by boys avd girls. 

Then, too, in the winter, “going to school” is 
sometimes attended with danger. Sudden and 
terrible storms come up, the wind blows with 
a fearful roar, and tears loose even the crusted 
snow, the air becomes thick, and one cannot see 
an arm’s length. People going out of their 
houses, even a short distance—and no one dares 
venture far — tie one end of a cord to their per- 
son, and fasten the other end to the door, so 
that they can find their way back. Lives are 
not infrequently lost during these blizzards from 
the bewilderment and extreme cold. One day 
a storm threatened while the children were in 
the mission school, and the teacher bade them 
run for home. Sa-they-da-mone was a little boy, 
and lived with his grandfather not more than a 
quarter of a mile off. His cousin went to schoal 
with him. She said as the other children left: 
“Wait; let us get very warm by the fire before we 
go out in the snow.” 

So the children lingered while the tempest came 
on with increasing violence, and the deepening 
gloom warned them to start. They held tight 
hold of hands, bending their little bodies to meet 
the violence of the wind, and ran and plunged 
down the hill, guided more by instinct than by 
sight. ‘There was another hill to climb, and in the 
valley beyond was the grandfather’s tent. Up the 
hill they struggled. At the top, instead of the 
sight of home, there was nothing but a thick cloud 
of flying, freezing snow. Rewildered andj numb, 
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they sank in the drift. The little girl strained her 
shawl about the two, and silently they sat, waiting 
and hoping some one would come; neither one 
cried, or called, or struggled, and the cold was 
fast depriving them of all power of feeling. It 
chanced the grandfather had gone out early in the 
storm to secure his horses, and he was groping 
his way back, when he stumbled over the bundle 
of children. They were unable to move. He 
lifted the girl on his back, binding her there with 
her shawl, and taking the boy in his arms, he 
made a desperate fight for life, and reached his 
tent just as his strength was giving away. 

Not very long ago, Ma-tha-ne-ke’s father started 
to take a woman and her children home. 
denly a blizzard came up, the woman and the 
children began to suffer greatly, and death seemed 
imminent. The man found some sticks, dug a 
hole, put the family in it, adding his own clothing 
to make them more comfortable, and started in 
the storm to find help. He pushed steadily on, 
and at last, with hands and feet frozen, reached 
a lodge, and gave the alarm. The woman and 
children were rescued, but the man who had saved 
their lives, died shortly after from his exposure. 

However, snow storms have their merry side, as 
any one would think if he could sce the coasting 
parties of Indian boys and girls who skim over 
the hills. Sleds are often primitive; blocks of 
ice taken from the edges of the holes made in the 
frozen creeks, so as to water the horses. Manya 
boy gets a cold, wet, but swift ride, ending in a 
crash and tumble from his icy seat. A flat piece 
of wood will serve, but the real sled with runners 
is generally of the boys’ own rude manufacture, 
and varies from less than a foot to nearly three 
feet in length, Sometimes a boy makes a sled 
for his sister; but generally the girls are success- 
ful borrowers from the boys. One day Da-nee-ta- 
the and Me-ten-ah could not find anything to ride 
on, but dauntless in the determination to have 
a slide, Da-nee-ta-the caught sight of a shovel. 
Seating herself in the bowl, and stretching her 
legs stiff on either side of the handle which she 
firmly clasped with both hands, she called to 
Me-ten-ah: “Come!” 

She came, sitting down in Da-nee-ta-the’s lap, 
and duplicating her attitude. A few dexterous 
kicks, and away went the girls, their white teeth 
glinting as they laughed at their audacity, and the 
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fun of the thing. The shovel gave a sharp plunge, 
a sudden swing round, and in an instant nothing 
was to be seen but a heap of calico. 

Horse races often are held by the little Indians in 
imitation of the elder folks. Each boy mounts for 
his horse a sunflower stalk, with a blossom left on 
near the head, and draws another stalk by his 
right hand. This is a led horse, on which he will 
return when the race is over. Two horses can 
make more dust as they scratch the ground, and 
dust adds a desirable and imposing quality of the 
race. At intervals, along the trail, which is the 
course, the boys seat the girls. No girl is per- 
mitted to choose her own place. The boys agree 
secretly among themselves to yell when they reach 
a certain girl. Everything being ready, one of the 
elder lads chooses six horsemen for the first place. 
These stand abreast at the starting point; the 
other competitors fall in the rear as best they may. 
At the cry ‘“ Ah—hu!” off start the riders, with 
sudden dash. Every one is silent until the allotted 
girl is reached, then each boy yells, turning his 
head toward the child, who sits silent and aston- 
ished. First, second, and third prizes of sun- 
flower horses are awarded winners of the race. 

Another favorite game is going on the Hunt, 
when the children have all manner of adventures, 
just as they have heard their elders tell of what 
used to happen. The great-grandmother of one 
of the boys was once on the Hunt when the Sioux 
came on the Omahas. The women and children 
were placed in the rear for safety, and they began 
at once to dig pits and jump into them to escape 
the arrows. This woman had her three grand- 
children with her, and they pretty well filled up 
the pit. The Sioux pressed forward and came 
toward the place where the children were. The 
grandmother had no time to conceal the hole, 
so she threw herself over it as if dead. The 
Sioux passed her, but she dared not stir, for the 
shouts of fighting were all about her. Soon the 
Sioux returned, and two warriors discovered her. 

“She’s dead,” said one. ‘We'll soon see,” 
said the other, drawing his knife and stabbing 
her in the shoulder. The woman never winced. 

“She’s dead,” they said, and off they went, 
leaving her in her pain and joy, for her grand- 
children were safe. When the three little boys 
were taken out of the pit, they were nearly fright- 
ened to death, but they all grewto be men, and 
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lived to see their children’s children, and tell 
many times the story of the loving grandmother. 

Some of the Omaha children live in log houses, 
built by their father’s hands, monuments of an 
earnest struggle to adopt the “white man’s way.” 
Others live in the old historic and pre-historic 
mud lodge. These are built of posts set in a 
circle, like a stockade. Willows and grass are 
packed close against the outside of the posts, and 
over all earth is thrown and securely tramped. An 
entrance like a long narrow portico projects from 
one side. A skin is hung for a door at the 
outer end, and another skin at the inner end, 
which opens into the lodge. A fire burns brightly 
in the centre, the smoke escaping through a 
hole in the dome-like roof. The air and light 
make their way through this same hole. The 
interior of a mud lodge is often very picturesque, 
lights and shadows, points of color being brought 
out here and there by a slanting sunbeam slipping 
down through the opening in the sombre roof. The 
outside walls take on verdure, and are sometimes 
gay with asters and golden-rod. The children love 
to climb to the top, and play their pranks, looking 
down upon the sober group of elders inside as 
they sit about the fire. Of course they get scolded 
for their capers ; and woe betide a dog which looks 
down on the people in the lodge—he is at once 
killed, for otherwise he will bring death. 

From these homes, from this life, the children 
gathered to make ready for their departure East ; 
but before any one could be entered upon the 
school list, a rigid medical examination had to 
be passed, so that only strong and healthy ones 
should enter the school. Many girls and boys 
were rejected, and there was sadness and crying 
among parents and children in consequence. A 
lad whose father had never allowed any attendance 
at school, determined to go to Carlisle. He made 
a bundle of his scant possessions, hid it in a tree, 
and then presented himself to the doctor. Poor 
boy! his disappointment was pitiful at his failure 
to pass; he stood pleading before me, but I was 
powerless. He was in danger of blindness, and 
ought not to be of the number educated for 
the good of the tribe. When he heard the final 
word he went out to the hollow tree, and stood by 
his bundle, weeping bitterly. 

The parents gave up their children willingly, 
but it cost them many a pang, and tearful eyes 
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were on every side. But pressing back their 
sorrow, many of them travelled forty miles to 
bear their sons and daughters company. At last 
the parting came, and no one present can ever for- 
get it. As the train moved from the depot at 
Sioux City, thirty-six brown young faces looked 
from the window of the car, and watched the 
waving brown hands of father and mother, until in 
the distance they grew small as autumn leaves. 
Several of the children had never seen a train of 
cars. The locomotive they called “the head,” the 
wheels “ queer little legs that never get tired 
tunning,” the tunneis they said were “big snake 
holes,” and so with fancies bred of their former 


. life, and in the Indian fashion, they gave names. 


The Mississippi created great excitement. Chi- 
cago, with its huge lumber piles, and endless lines 
of houses, its thronged streets and whirling bridges, 
was nearly incomprehensible. The white man’s 
way and life were on every side, and they closed 
about these boys and girls with a power that 
would have frightened had it not stunned them. 

It was impossible to prevent our car from in- 
trusion. One night a man persisted in walking to 
and fro, and commenting on the waking and sleep- 
ing Indians. When requested to desist, he de- 
clared he would do as he pleased, go where he 
pleased, say what he pleased. Some bystanders 
were becoming irate at this insolence, when one 
of the older boys said: “If I wasn’t going to be 
civilized, I’d knock that man down.” 

“Don’t do it,” remonstrated another, 
will think we are on the war path.” 

As the train sped over the Alleghany Mountains, 
wonder and delight increased. Mining of coal 
and iron was explained, and the children watched 
eagerly for the low, angular openings leading into 
the slopes. The furnaces and vast iron works 
excited their curiosity greatly, but when the cars 
slipped round the Great Horseshoe bend, many 
of the children fled from the windows in terror, 
being sure that nothing could prevent our imme- 
diate destruction in the abyss below. 

Five days and nights of company and travel, 
with all the unavoidable discomfort and fatigue, 
failed to elicit a cross word or unkind look. The 
boys and girls that at our journey’s end ran pell- 
mell races from the station to the school grounds, 
now march in blue uniforms, and are learning to 
keep step with the new life of civilization. 


“People 
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IN NO-MAN’S LAND. 


By EvsripGe S. BROOKS. 


CHAPTER II. 


HOW THE ELECTRIC BOY LIVED ON THE EGG 
SHELL SEA. 


o0) don’t know how 
queerly I felt,” Ruthie 
said afterward, as she 
related her adven- 
tures, “ when I jumped 
off from that little 
speck I had _ been 
standing on. I went 
dropping, and drop- 
ping, and all the time 

5 I felt inside of me— 

here,” putting her hand on her heart — “‘a sort of 

goneness with a kind of a comeness on top of it; 
just as when you swing up real high, you know.” 

But as soon as Ruthie’s feet touched something 
more substantial than air, the “ goneness ” and 
the “comeness” both ceased. She did not, how- 
ever, stop as quickly or land as suddenly as she 
had expected. Her fall “ kind o’ tapered off toa 
point,” as she expressed it, and she came down as 
lightly as a feather. Opening her eyes, she saw 
all around her a heaving and billowy mass of 
something white. It was not water; it was not 
earth; what was it? where wasshe? She did not, 
however, stop to deliberate or investigate, but cau- 
tiously and carefully picked her way across the 
billows as daintily and as gingerly, she thought, as 
if she was treading on egg-shells. 

But which way should she go? She was out of 
sight of land. On every side nothing to be seen 
but this vast heaving field of white billows. 

“I don’t seem to sink at all,’’ she said to her- 
self, “although it does seem as if I must ‘slump 
through’ every minute. But, dear me! I can’t 
walk very far on this stuff, for I am so afraid that 
I shall go through that I have to nerve myself up 
not to step too hard; and it seems as if trying 
not to do a thing hurts just as much as to do it.” 





While she stood a moment considering which 
way to turn, a voice sang gayly out, it seemed 
almost beneath her feet: 


Over the sea, 

Over the sea, 
Under a summer sky, 

Over the sea, 

Happy and free, 
Went sailing my love and I. 


Over the sea, 
Over the sea, 
I shouted a loud “ Ahoy!" 
Over the sea, 
He answered me, 
The Bonny Electric Boy. 


And after each verse the air seemed filled with 
merry voices, shouting out the rollicking chorus : 


Then sing we “ Ahoy!” 
And shout we “ Ahoy!” 
At the top of our lungs so free; 
Till with jolly “ Ahoy 1” 
The Electric Boy 
Answers back o'er the Egg-Shell Sea. 


““Why, sure enough, they are egg-shells,” said 
Ruthie, as she stooped down and took up a hand- 
ful of the white particles at her feet. “I don’t 
see how they can bear my weight.” 

“Ho, ho! you’re only light weight,” said the 
same mysterious voice. 

“Well, I shall grow, sir,” Ruthie responded 
tartly, looking all around for her invisible com- 
panion. ; 

“Ho, ho! a grocer shouldn’t give light weight,” 
shouted a myriad voices in chorus. 

Ruthie was completely mystified. ‘O, sirs,” 
she said appealingly, “ will you please tell me how 
to get out of this Egg-shell Sea?” 

But for answer came again the chorus. 

Then Ruthie remembered. that one summer 
when she was with her father among the Hamp- 
tons, she had heard the men at_the life-saving 
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stations shout “ Ahoy!” to each other, when they 
wished to attract attention. So she rounded both 
her little hands into a speaking trumpet, and 
shouted through them, “ Ahoy} ahoy!” 

Listening intently, she thought she heard, far in 
the distance, the smallest possible reply: ‘“A- 
hoy — your-self!” 

She tried it again: “ Ahoy! ahoy!” 

This time the answer came back in great thun- 
dering tones: ‘ AH-HOY — YOUR-SELF !!” while the 
strong, clear beams of an electric light flashed full 
upon her face, and a broad pathway of brilliant 
light gleamed across the Egg-shell Sea. 

As Ruthie walked towards the light she saw 
that it proceeded from a curious white, black and 
ted looking object that bobbed up and down with 
every swell of the Egg-shell Sea. “Why, it’s only 
a buoy!” she said. 

“The Electric Boy, ma’am, at your service,” 





“SURE ENOUGH, THEY ARE EGG-SHELLS,” SAID RUTHIE. 


said the buoy, bobbing a respectful welcome, and 
as Ruthie looked, it certainly did seem as if she 
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could see in the buoy a resemblance to a jolly and 
puffed-out human face. 
“Well,” she said, regarding the object critically, 





saw K { 


“ ~ Slactric Ray = + i 
the Electric Boy I i =} i 
at the Museum was a real MA. 8 
Ty 


boy, full of electricity, and 
whoever touched him, really got a shock. 
as for you” — 

“Oh, I trust you won’t be shocked if you happen 
to touch me,” interrupted the buoy. 

“Oh, no! Ruthie hastened to assure him. “ You 
look like a nice buoy, and” — 

But the buoy interrupted her again. ‘“ Ah, but 
I’m not an ice buoy,” he said; “it never freezes 
here, you know.” 

““T suppose not,” replied Ruthie; and then as 
she looked across the tossing mass, ‘she asked, 
‘What goes on this sea?” 

“Well — / don’t,” the buoy replied, with a sigh, 
and then he sang dismally : 


While 


Girls may come, and girls may go, 
But I go on O, never, never — I go on—O—never! 


1 don’t know about that,” said Ruthie. “ You 
go on so that I don’t have a chance to get a word 
in edgeways. But what I meant was, do you ever 
see a sail here?” 

“Well, not often,” the buoy answered. “You 
see I don’t get a chance. There’s never any one 
-around that I can sell— except perhaps an inquis- 
itive little girl, now and then;” and his electric 
light twinkled so merrily that Ruthie, who was 
about to answer sharply, thought better of it and 
said, “But how do you keep your light going? 
where is the battery?” 

“The Battery! you a New York girl, and ask 
where the Battery is? Well, I am surprised!” 
said the Electric Boy. 

“You know I didn’t mean that!” Ruthie ex- 
claimed hastily. “I mean the battery you are 
connected with.” 
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“Oh, there is an Electric eel I am acquainted 
with, who lives just below me, and of course 
there’s always a current between us, so it is easy 
to keep up the connection,” explained the buoy. 

“But he must swim away, sometimes,” said 
Ruthie; “ then, how do you do?” 

“Me? Oh, I’m pretty well, I thank you,” the 
buoy replied, so heartily, that his light actually 
beamed with good humor. 

Ruthie looked at him suspiciously. 
giddy thing you are!” she said. 

“Well,” said the buoy, “I may be light-headed, 
but I’m no blockhead like the common wooden 
buoys. I know how to make light of my sur- 
roundings, and I am considered a safe guide.” 

“Then, sir,” said Ruthie, “perhaps you can 
direct me to the shore. Where am I? Where 
can I go? and how can I get there?” 

“There, there,” protested the buoy; “I am not 
a wholesale dealer in questions and answers. One 
question at a time, please.” 

“ Well, then,” said Ruthie, “Where am I?” 

“You are in the centre of the Egg-shell Sea, 
off the coast of No-Man’s Land, and in the State 
of Perpetual Buoyancy — I’m the Buoy, and here’s 
the sea all around you,” he responded glibly. 

“Well,” said Ruthie, looking around at the heav- 
ing white billows, “and where do I go from here?” 

“ Let’s see,” said the buoy, turning his light full 
upon her; “you are a girl, and—about twelve 
years old?” 

“Ten, sir, the fifteenth of last September.” 

on oe “Then you go 

gore ae straight across to 
No-Man’s_ Land,” 
the buoy stated. 

“But why is it 
called No-Man’s 
Land?” 

“Because no man 
lives there.” 

“Why, how is 
that?” asked 
Ruthie. 

“Well, I declare; 
you’re a regular in- 
terrogation point, 
aren’t you?” said the buoy. “But I’ll tell you,” 
he added, “‘no man can see just what the chil- 
dren see, nor in just the way they see. So, as no 


“What a 





SHE MISSED HER NOSE. 


man can put himself in the place of the children, 
no man can live in this country of the chil- 
dren to which you have come—the Region of 
Childish Fancies. Now, then, if no man can live 
in it, isn’t it No-Man’s Land?” And quite ex- 
hausted by this display of information and reason- 
ing, the buoy bobbed nearly out of sight. 

“ But who does live there, then?” 

“Now, see here!” the Electric Boy broke out, 
while his light snapped and sputtered indignantly. 

“‘ My business here is to furnish light matter to 
passengers on the Egg-shell Sea, but to furnish 
replies to your 
endless questions ey 
is no light matter, : ; 
and therefore it is Bee ia 
not my business ie 
to bother with fos 
you any longer.” ye a 

“Well, I am ee 
sure,” said Ruthie 
in a reproachful 


erie 
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- tone, “you need 


n’t get mad about it. But there was one other 
question you were to answer, you know. I should 
be perfectly happy if I could only step fpot on 
shore. Now, how do I get there?” 

“Follow your nose,” said the Boy shortly. 
“ Here comes the blackbird!” 

Ruthie was just conscious of a dark object 
sweeping before her eyes. She felt a sharp and 
sudden tweak of her little nose, and uttering a 
quick cry, she clapped both hands quickly to her 
face and knew at once that something was missing. 
And so there was, sure enough, for the blackbird 
had darted at her-face, and, in a second, had nipped 
off her nose. 

There was another whir of wings, and as the 
Electric Boy turned his stream of light towards the 
shore of No-Man’s Land, away flew that thievish 
blackbird with poor Ruthie’s precious little nose. 
What did she do? Why, she followed her nose, as 
the Electric Boy had directed her. 

But not without some anxiety as to the loss of 
that important feature, did she chase along the 
path of light, following the blackbird who, with her 
nipped-off nose in his beak, kept just far enough 
ahead of her to be out of her reach. 

“Oh, say!” she panted, “do please give me 
back my nose; won’t you?” 
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And that wicked blackbird actually looked back 
and winked at her. 

“Oh, I do wish he would sing,” she said, re- 
membering the fable of the crow and the piece of 
cheese. ‘“ Perhaps I can get him to.” 

So she tried one of her pretty little school songs, 





THE FRIENDS CHANGE INTO FROGS. 


which, however, did not sound exactly right to her, 
even as she sung it: Fi 


Little blackbird on the sea, on the sea, Egg-shell Sea, 
Little blackbird on the sea, sing a song to me! 

Sing about the noses — have you nipped them all ? 
Sing, and then of course, dear, down my nose will fall. 
Little blackbird on the sea, on the sea, Egg-shell Sea, 
Little blackbird on the sea, sing a song to me! 


But no song notes came from Mr. Blackbird’s 
throat; and Ruthie, in @espair, tried a new 
appeal : 

“Perhaps if I speak, Douglas, Douglas, tender 
and true, to him, he will like it as much as our ex- 
aminer did at school last week, and give me back 
my nose as a reward of merit,” she said hopefully; 


and making a sort of running courtesy, she spoke 
in her prettiest manner : 


Could you come back to me, blackbird, blackbird, 
And put my nose on again where it grew, 

I would be so thankful, so thankful, blackbird, 
Blackbird, blackbird, slender and few. 


Never a scornful word should grieve ye, 
I'd smile on ye sweet as ever I knew — 

Never the salt on your tail I’d scatter, 
Blackbird, blackbird, slender and few. 


Stretch out your beak to me, blackbird, blackbird, 
-Drop down my nose like the gentle dew, 

As I lay my hand on these eggshells, blackbird, 
Blackbird, blackbird, slender and few. 


“Somehow that sounds kind of ridiculous,” said 
Ruthie gravely ; ‘‘ but it is what 1 mean, anyhow ; 
and my teacher says that our language should be 
the expression of our deepest thoughts.” 

Just then the blackbird, turning around to give 
her another friendly wink, laughed so loudly at 
Ruthie’s perplexed face that the nose dropped 
from his beak. She, of course, darted forward to 
pick it up, and as she joyfully clutched her lost 
treasure, she noticed that she was once more on 
solid ground. Far out, across the swelling Egg- 
shell Sea, she saw the gleam and flicker of the elec- 
tric light, and over the billows came the Electric 
Boy’s jolly farewell. He seemed to have entirely 
recovered from his attack of ill-humor : 


Good-night, Ruthie, 
Good-night, Ruthie, 
Good-night, Roo-thie — 

I’m going to leave you now! 


With that, out went the light, suddenly and com- 
pletely, and the Electric Boy was lost in the gloom. 
But on shore all was brightness and beauty. 
Flowers were nodding and laughing, birds were 
singing, and so broad a smile wrinkled the great 
face of nature that Ruthie was considerably shaken 
up by the jolly convulsion. 

“T declare,” said Ruthie, starting, “ everything 
is so bright and beautiful that I really forgot all 
about my nose,” and she hastily clapped it on. 

“Hey, hey! Not that way! not that way!” 
cried the blackbird, perched on a bush near by. 
“ Dear, dear Ruthie! you’ve got it on wrong side 
up; and let me tell you, there’s mothing in [No- 
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Man’s Land for a little girl to turn up her nose 
at!” 

Ruthie hurriedly twisted the misplaced nose 
around to its proper position, and then asked : 

“ But why did you nip off my nose?” 

“Well, you see,” the blackbird explained, “‘ the 
King of the Land of Nod has offered a fancy 
price for the nose of a perfectly happy girl. He 
wants to add it to his collection of dric-d-brac in 
the Royal Museum, and he is in his counting- 
house now, counting out his money to pay for it.” 

“But surely I wasn’t a happy girl when 
you nipped off my nose,” Ruthie said. 

“T know that,” replied the blackbird, “ but 





RUTHIE SPIES HER THREE OLD 


you said distinctly that you would be perfectly 
happy if you could only step foot on shore, and 
so I thought I’d make sure of your nose first and 
then ask you for it afterwards ; when you were per- 
fectly happy, you know.” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t be perfectly happy without 


my nose!” protested Ruthie. “ How could I? 
How could any one be happy without a nose?” 

The blackbird looked at her thoughtfully. 

“No one knows till he tries,” he said, “ but you 
are not ‘no one,’ so of course you don’t know. 
Well, you can keep your nose. You haven’t 
much of one to spare anyhow; so trot along. 
Your chariot is waiting just beyond to take you to 
the city.” 

“The city!” said Ruthie ; “what city?” 

“Why, the great city of Play-Day Town, of 









FRIENDS PLAYING LEAP FROG. 


course,” replied the blackbird. “It is the chief 
town in No-Man’s Land, and is such a capi- 
tal place for sport that they call it the Capital 
City. You’ll have lots‘of fun there.” 

Ruthie was all excitement at once. 
do I get there?” she asked. 


“Oh, how 
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«Just around that bend in the road you will find 
your chariot waiting,” the blackbird answered, 
“so good-by till I see you again ;” and as Ruthie 
said “ good-by ” in reply, the blackbird flew far 
away over the Egg-shell Sea. 

When Ruthie came to the bend in the road indi- 
cated by the blackbird, she saw no chariot, to be 
sure, but, to her great surprise, whom should she 
spy but her three old friends, the squirrel, the 
goat, and little Jumping Joan, playing at leap frog 
over the tomato can. ; 

They called loudly to her to come and join in 
their game, and she, always ready for a romp, 
hurried towards them. 

“Take your turn! take your turn!” 
shouted.. “It’s no fair jumping out of turn.” 

Over the can went the squirrel, over the can 
went the goat, over the can went little Jumping 
Joan, and following quickly, came Ruthie. But, 
just as she was in the act of leaping over the 
tomato can, she seemed to be held in mid-air 


they 
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while her old friends, the squirrel, the goat, and 
little Jumping Joan, seemed to change into great 
green frogs. With them were a dozen other 
green-backed croakers, and leaping and tumbling 
over each other they all went, in a boisterous 
game of real, live leap-frog. Then the tomato 
can, above which Ruthie was suspended, changed 
into a gorgeous chariot, all glittering with gold 
and jewels, and lined with crimson velvet, in 
which Ruthie reclined at her ease, very comfort- 
able and happy. Before her in great leaps went 
twelve great frogs, in silver and crimson harness, 
their emerald coats gleaming in the sun as in a 
mighty game of leap-frog they drew the golden 
chariot swiftly over the ground. Eight other frogs 
leaped as a guard of honor on either side of 
the chariot, and four more closed the jovial pro- 
cession. And so, in royal state, with music, 
and laughter, and song all around her, little 
Ruthie rode gayly up to the great gate of the city 
of Play Day Town, the capital of No-Man’s Land. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





HER PROOF. 


By M. FE. W. 


HE lifted her finger solemn and slow: 
“?Tis true, for certain and sure, 7 know, 
And I think when I say so you ought to believe — 
They kneel in thetr stalls on Christmas Eve. 


“The red one, the white one, the speckled and brown, 
When the clock strikes twelve, will all kneel down, 
And it happens so every Christmas Eve, 

— Well, Ill tell you this, if you woz't believe: 


“Once, ages and ages ago it was, 

I thought I would see for myself, because 
I doubted a little, just like you, 

Whether or no the story was true ; 


“And so one Christmas Eve I staid 

Awake till twelve — O I was afraid! 

The wind was a-blowing, and no moon shone, 
But I went to the stable myself, alone. 


“ And when I had slid the big doors back 

I couldn’t go in, it was so black ; 

But — solemn and true —I do declare 

L heard the cows when they knelt down ! There!” 


WIDE AWAKE. 
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THE CHURCH MOUSE. . 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 





AD you been waiting at the 
entrance to the First 
Church of the town of 
Dexter, on a certain Sun- 
day morning in Decem- 
ber, you would have seen 
a curly haired boy come 
running up the street in 
a very week-day fashion. 
He pushed by some or- 

derly and inconsiderate persons who were tak- 

ing upa good deal of room on the sidewalk, as if 
he were in a great hurry, and scurried up the 
church steps at last, and disappeared behind a lit- 
tle door which led to the organ loft and the belfry. 

He had some difficulty in unlatching this door, 
and I am sorry to say that he slammed it a little. 
So that an old lady near by was startled out of her 
composed frame of mind, and the old sexton who 
Stood close at hand pulling the bell rope slowly 
and watching everybody go into church, shook his 
head gravely, and grumbled that the young rascal 
Was late avain. 

The organist had begun to grow uneasy. He had 
been listening for some minutes for the creak of 
the organ bellows, and had again and again touched 
a key gently, in hopes that he might have missed 





hearing the boy come in, and that his instrument 
might already have got its breath. 

The minister arrived a little earlier than usual, 
and wondered why he was allowed to walk up 
the broad aisle unheralded by the beginning of 
the voluntary. ‘The parishioners looked around 
one after another to see if they could discover the 
cause of the silence, but there sat prim old Mr. 
Edwards on his perch, with his back to the congre- 
gation, as if it were none of his fault. He was the 
chief music master of the town and had played the 
organ of the First Church for more than thirty years 
— avery good little man indeed, though sometimes 
short tempered, and he wore a nice curly wig of a 
reddish tinge, as was suitable for a person of his 
disposition. 

He sat before the silent keys, growing more and 
more disturbed, but the singers whispered together 
near him, and he did not hear Tom Lester come up 
the stairs, and left his finger upon one of the keys 
that presently sent forth a high, sharp note as the 
organ filled with wind. Tom worked away at the 
bellows as hard as he could, and Mr. Edwards 
began to play, somewhat angrily, giving the mel- 
ody a reproachful expression, but all anxiety was 
at an end, and the church service went on in its 


usual fashion. Tom Lester sat on>the broken- 
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backed chair in the dusty little organ loft and 
gradually cooled off after his hard run, and took a 
long breath as the old organ had just done, and 
then sat looking about him. 

There was a great deal of dust everywhere and 
all the church spiders of that summer and many 
others had spun their webs and caught their flies 
unhindered. The back of the organ was very 
unlike the front; it was a rough-looking thing, and 
one would never have believed that any music would 
come out of it. The front was very fine, although 
it was an old and rather small organ, for it had 
shared in the general restoring of the church not 
long before and had been varnished and gilded in 
its woodwork and pipes. It made Tom think of 
some of the houses in Dexter, that were quite grand 
on the street-side and quite uninviting as viewed 
from the back alley. 

He found the interior of the organ very interest- 
ing, for ever since he had discovered that it was 
the habit of the tuner to creep in to tinker at the 
pipes and stops, he had followed his example from 
time to time during his seasons of leisure in the 
long sermon. There were a good many little 
shelves and ledges in the woodwork, and Tom had 
stored away many of his belongings for safe keep- 
ing. It was sometimes awkward to have to wait 
from Sunday to Sunday to get some treasure or 
other. 

Tom did not like to go to church in the evening. 
There was always a service at that time, but the 
sexton, who was a grumpy person, and who prided 
himself as he should, on being very careful, would 
not allow a lamp to be carried into the organ loft 
for fear of fire. Some light came through the 
chinks between the pipes, but Tom sat in a dismal 
twilight, except when the full moon shone through 
the odd-shaped window over the front door of the 
church. The sexton sometimes opened the door 
at the foot of the crooked belfry stairs while ser- 
vice was going on, but he quite as often forgot it. 

As for the preaching, it was difficult to hear it 
clearly, and Tom was not apt to be a devout lis- 
tener, at any rate, but the music he loved dearly. 
From the first he had listened delightedly to Mr. 
Edwards’ playing, which was, to tell the truth, un- 
commonly good. He knew most of the voluntaries 
by heart; he liked, as he would have said himself, 
to hear the old organ creak and sing with all its 
might, and beside, he had his favorites among the 


psalm tunes, and used to hum them to himself 
softly, and even take an unsuspected fifth part in 
the quartettes. 

On this Sunday morning he did not take much 
notice of the music, though after the first angry 
notes the organist’s fingers had touched the keys 
more gently, and when the last strains were fin- 
ished ‘Tom went on blowing until he found the 
lever refused to make another downward stroke 
and the aggrieved instrument began to groan of 
its own accord. The minister made a short prayer 
and then began to read the Bible to his congrega- 
tion, to which everybody lent an ear but little Tom 
Lester in the organ loft. He sat still for a minute 
or two, and then went to one corner of the organ 
framework and got down on his hands and knees 
before a mouse-hole. So far as one could see, it 
was the doorway to a deserted residence, but ‘Tom 
put his face down as close as he could and made 
a soft little chirruping noise with his lips, and then 
he leaned back again and watched anxiously. 
There was always a time of suspense and fear lest 
something might have happened to his small friend, 
and before any answer came to this summons, Tom 
noticed that the minister’s voice had ceased and he 
took his seat again to have the organ ready for 
the singing of the first hymn. 

But that was hardly over when something ap- 
peared in the mouse-hole —the church mouse ‘it- 
self, with bright, bead-like eyes, and it came out to 
the very tip of its tail, and looked at Tom, who 
nodded and pushed one foot toward it playfully, but 
it did not run back into its hole again; it ran toward 
the foot instead and climbed up the trousers leg, and 
Tom poked its back with his finger and pushed 
away eagerly with one arm at the bellows, as if he 
thought he could hurry up the hymn, and with the 
other hand he fumbled in his pocket and pulled 
out the very piece of bread which had made him 
late to church. 

For you see he had to run back just at church- 
time to Mrs. Dunn's, where he lived, to get it, since 
he had for once forgotten to save it from his break- 
fast. But Mrs. Dunn had locked her door behind 
her and gone out, and then he went to the Dun- 
cans’ where he sometimes did errands, and though 
he pounded and rapped away at the back door, 
the two good-natured Irish girls had gone to mass 
together, and Adeline, the nurse, who was keeping 
house, was sitting at the parlor window, -under 
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pretext of amusing the baby, watching new winter 
bonnets and cloaks go by. And there Tom was at 
his wits’ end. The bell was tolling its very last 
strokes, and he started to run to the church with a 
heavy heart inside him because he should disap- 
point the church mouse of its Sunday breakfast. 
Whom should he see at this unhappy moment but 
little Nelly Jacobs, the old watchmaker’s grand- 
child, and she stood just inside the gate of her 
small side yard, eating a large piece of bread and 
butter. 

“Oh, give me a piece of that,” says Tom in a 
tone of command, and because he was a big boy 
and not very friendly looking, she obeyed, and he 
stuffed the hastily broken half-slice into his pocket 
and ran on well satisfied, for he told himself that 
she could get plenty more where that came from, 
and he would do her a good turn some day as 
payment. 

Now I should like to tell something about the 
previous history of ‘om Lester, and also of his 
friend the church mouse. Having presented them 
both to the reader, we will imagine that the long 
sermon has begun and that Tom has broken 
the bread into a great many small bits and laid 
some of them in a long line on the floor. The 
mouse has eaten two, as if it were very hungry, and 
has since been industriously carrying them down 
into its hole to stow away in its larder, wherever 
and whatever that may be. Tom has wondered 
why it would not be just as well for them to be left 
where they were, in fact, he used to have surprises 
for the mouse just before he left the organ loft, 
until it came to his mind that there might be 
other church mice, and that they, and not his 
friend, had found tlre bits of -bread and cheese 
that he had carefully placed on the little ledges of 
the organ, both within and without. 

To tell the honest truth, Tom himself was a 
church mouse as much as if he had four legs and 
a furry back, and lived down ina hole and gnawed 
hymn books. His father was dead, and his mother 
was dead, and he had no brothers or sisters His 
mother had been a good and useful woman, and a 
respected member of the church, and when she 
died, after a lingering illness, it was promised her 
that her child should be looked after, and pro- 
vided for, until he could take care of himself. So 
while he was very small, his board was paid, and 
he was sent to school; but within the last year 


he was thought able to earn part of his own liv- 
ing. The organ boy’s family was going to leave 
town, and Tom was put in his place, which made 


a saving to the church, because his salary went ° 


toward paying his board. He did himself great 
credit, too, it being his first public position, and he 
held out splendidly against the bribes offered by 
some of the boys at school, and refused to open 
the church doors to the rascals who wished to ring 
the bell from twelve to one o’clock in the dead of 
night before the Fourth of July. It must be con- 
fessed that on the second Independence Day of 
his term of office, he did not prove so staunch 
against besiegers, and Old Norris, the sexton, never 


has known to this day how the boys got up into 


the belfry. 

Fourth of July was on Monday that year, and 
Tom came boldly down the belfry stairs and went 
out of the church front door Sunday night, but 
while Norris went back up the aisle, to blow out 


the pulpit lights, our friend crept back again and , 


went up with two cronies, and all three hid them- 
selves, in the twinkling of an eye, in the cobwebby 
organ-loft and up the belfry stairs. 

Such a pealing as the old bell gave three hours 
later! They turned it over and over, and hustled 
it dreadfully, first one and then another tugging at 
the rope, until Bob Larkin was overtaken with a 
perilous attack of bleeding at the nose, and the noise 
of firecrackers and the light of bonfires proved so 
enticing that they went tumbling down the crooked 
Stairs again, and let themselves softly out of one 
of the well-fastened windows to the ground. 

But I must assure you that little Lester was sel- 
dom found fault with, and besides his church 
duties he did errands, and light work in the gar- 
dens, and was growing up fast, and almost every 
dog in town would run up to him or wag its tail 
when it saw him, and he whistled at the canaries 
as they hung out-of-doors in the summer, or patted 
the horses’ noses, and gossiped with the two or 
three wicked old parrots who had long since lost 
their claims to being strangers and foreigners. In 
short, he was very fond of animals, and was always 
good friends with them —and I suppose this was 
the reason he had become so particularly intimate 
with the other church mouse. 

Indeed, it was a tame creature ; it would run up 
his jacket sleeve and down his collar, and squeeze 
itself into the smallest possible cracks and crevices, 
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znd would hide away in an instant, and puzzle 
Tom astonishingly while he tried tofind it, and then 
in another moment it would appear again, with its 
shining little black eyes looking up fearlessly into 
his. Tom had seen it peering out of its hole one 
day, as he blew the organ, as if it wished to inquire 
what all that noise was going on about. It was 
very young, then, and had not learned the dangers 
of trusting human kind, so when Tom found some 
crumbs in his pocket, and threw them down, it 
darted back for a moment into its shelter, and 
then, strange to say, came back again and took 
possession of a bit of gingerbread which had fallen 
at the edge of its door. Next Sunday it was not 
to be seen, but it found the fresh crumbs a little 
‘later, nevertheless, and perhaps it remembered 
Tom, and perhaps it didn’t; but it is true, at all 
events, that in course of time, it was as tame as he, 
and one was no more afraid than the other was. 

But, on the contrary, a friendship grew up be- 
_ tween these two that would have caused great 
surprise to such persons as are terrified at the 
sight of a mouse, and who even jump upon chairs 
and shake their petticoats, and shriek if one is so 
much as spoken of. Tom fed his mouse gener- 
ously; you could not say poor as a church mouse, 
and have meant that one. He really kept it in 
great luxury, and there was no excuse for the bad 
habit it had of gnawing the leather backs of the 
choir-books, and even the hymn-books in the pews. 
It had travelled. on one occasion, as far as the 
pulpit, and had taken a sinful nibble at the cover 
of the great red Bible, which had been the gift ‘of 
a deceased parishioner a great many years before. 
This was so very small a nibble as to be unsus- 
pected — for the morocco was very dry and bitter 
to the taste — but Sexton Norris, who might well 
play the character of church cat, at last discov- 
ered the other depredations, which were also 
spoken of by different members of the congrega- 
tion, and set a trap, well baited, for Tom Lester's 
church mouse. 

“Tt’s them Downing children,” said the old 
sexton indignantly. “One would think that they 
could get time enough to eat without keeping it 
up all through meeting time; but they munch candy 
and sweet stuff straight along—and that’s what 
draws the mice in, plague take ’em!” 

So, on this December Sunday morning, while 
Tom Lester blew the organ, and played with his 


small pet by turns, his heart was very heavy, for 
he feared as he strewed the bits of Nelly Jacob's 
bread on the floor, and watched the quick creature 
whisk them away, that it might be the last time he 
would ever have the mouse for company. He was 
a lonely boy —and would have loved a real home 
dearly if he had had one— and since he was only 
a boarder and a pensioner, and a church mouse, 
he took his bits of homelikeness wherever he could 
find them. And as he had opened the door that 
morning at the foot of the belfry stairs, his heart 
had sunk at the sight of a great old-fashioned 
mousetrap all ready for service on the second 
step. It seemed acruel thing to make war against 
so tiny and defenseless a creature, and Tom racked 
his brains to think how he could save it from 
destruction, while he hated Old Norris more vigor- 
ously than ever. 


It was the Sunday before Christmas, and before 
the sermon began, Tom heard the minister ask 
that the contribution which was to be taken up 
for the payment of the debts which had been in- 
curred in shingling and painting and decorating the 
old church, might be a very generous one; incleed, 
he hoped it might be the last. Also those persons 
who were ready to hand in their money subscrip- 
‘tions for a Christmas supper might do it that day, 
envelopes having been provided in the pews. 

Presently there was a clinking of silver in the 
plates as the deacons went up and down the 
aisles, and Tom could hear it where he sat, and he 
wondered if he should have as much money when 
he grew up, and what he should do with it, and 
what was likely to become of him anyway. He 
wished that he belonged to somebody, like the 
other fellows. He wondered what he should do 
about that mouse-trap, for it was the kind that 
chokes and kills —a trap to be dreaded and 
feared. 

There seemed to be nothing to do but to hide 
away, and then after Old Norris had gone home, to 
take the bait from the trap, and get out of the 
window afterward, as he had on the Fourth of 
July. Accordingly, he came to church dutifully 
for the evening service, and as he came early, he 
had time to pick out the piece of cheese, and 
the wire caught his fingers and hurt them, which 
made him all the more intent upon marring the 
sexton’s plot. 
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The service went on as usual, and Mr. Norris 
had good-uaturedly put the lantern half-way up 
the stairs to make it pleasanter for Tom. The 
lights in front of the organ shone through the 
pipes, and made long stripes of brightness and 
shadow on the unfinished wall behind. Just be- 
fore service began Norris put his head inside 
the door and called our hero in a loud whisper, 
and told him to mind his steps coming down, for 
there was a trap he was going to set in the aisle 
after church was over. Tom could hardly keep 
himself from laughing aloud — that bungling Old 
Norris !— and here there was a minute of silence, 
while the noble sexton held his trap up to the 
light and found the cheese was already gone. 
Tom's spirits rose as he heard the grumble, and 
thought that his mouse was safe until next day, at 
any rate. Perhaps he could damage the spring 
so that it would not catch! But just as this wise 
thought flitted through his mind, he heard the 
<ioor shut, and when he snatched his first chance 
to go down, he found the sexton had taken the 
trap away, : 

The boy grew sleepy, and was glad when the 
last hymn was sung and he could go. Often 
the organist and even Old Norris, had asked him 
why he did not come down from his dusty corner 
while the sermon was preached; but there was 
a sense of freedom there which could not be 
enjoyed in the pews. As he descended, having 
lett a good store of bread, and the stolen bit 
of cheese, beside a piece of apple for his small 
defendant, Old Norris stopped him, and asked him 
to wait a minute. There was often some help 
needed about closing the church, and Tom went 
inside the inner door to seat himself in the 
back pew to get out of the cold. 

The minister tarried to speak with some people 
who waited for him as he came down the aisle, 
and last of all the sexton stopped him. 

* IT don’ know what the folks will say,” announced 
Norris, in his odd, gruff voice. “ I don’ know’s 
we could do any better, neither. It’s the collec- 
tion money that was took up this forenoon. 
Deacon Tasker always carries it off, and counts it 
over, and sees to it; but you may remember he 
was Called out o’ meeting just toward the end 
o’ the sermon. I stopped here a while, thinking 
likely he’d be back after it, but I didn’t see noth- 
ing of him, and I wanted to get home to dinner, 
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so I just unfastened the little cupboard under the 
pulpit, and set the plates in there, top of the com- 
munion chist. I didn’t want the charge of it — 
you know I always keep one key, and the deacon the 
other —in case of fireoranything. I s’pose there’s 
no need to do anything about it? I’ll open the door 
in two minutes, and get it out, if you say so. 
Mis’ Tasker’s mother lays very low. I s'pose you 
know all about it? She had an ill turn this morn- 
ing, somebody was saying. I don’t think likely 
the deacon means to come back to-night; it’s quite 
a ways to Plainfields these short days. But per- 
haps you'd better take the money?” 

“Oh, no,” said the tired minister, shivering all 
this time in the open doorway. “It'll be as safe 
as the bank, and vou can remind the deacon of it, 
or bring it to me if he isn’t home by nine or ten 
o'clock in the morning.” 

Tom heard all this, but nobody noticed him — 
indeed the sexton almost forgot him, and then was 
savage because he was suddenly reminded of the 
trap. ‘You just stop here five minutes whilst I 
step across the road fora bait of cheese,” he said; 
“]T promised I would see to those pesky mice.” 
But when the old man returned he was hardly 
surprised to find no trace of Tom. The outer door 
was shut as if he had been tired of waiting and 
had run away. Norris had been delayed; his 
wife had gone to watch with a sick neighbor, and 
after scolding a little while he put the cheese in its 
place in the trap, and after he put that instrument 
of vengeance on the floor in the broad aisle, he 
scuffed about — the honest old fellow ! — blowing 
out the lamps one after another, until the church 
was dark, and then he took his lantern and locked 
the door and went away home. — The fires in the 
great stoves at the back of the church were burn- 
ing low — there was no danger in leaving them to 
quietly fade into ashes. 

Tom listens from his hiding-place in the organ 
loft. It is very dark, and the church seems very 
large and empty; it is not half such good fun 
alone as it was with the other bovs for company 
ona summer night. But he thinks of the mouse’s 
danger, and goes bravely down into the aisle and 
feels about all the way along, and wonders if he 
will have to hunt in all the pews, and stops as he 
hears a footfall outside in the street, and then 
suddenly his one foot strikes the trap and he hears 
it spring, and laughs softly as he picks it up and 
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again steals away the bit of cheese. He goes back 
again and throws it up into the organ-loft, and 
thinks with joy how angry Norris will be and what 
a good breakfast the tame mouse will have; and 
then he goes to the window from which he can 
step out to the top of the low horse sheds. 

The window is fastened tight and close. He 
feels it carefully after he has pushed and pulled 
and shaken it, and finds that the careful old sexton 
has nailed some slips of wood alongside, and has 
made it fast against the winter weather. The 
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church is built on a hillside, and the other windows 
are all high from the ground. 

So there was nothing to do but to stay all night, 
and after being perfectly sure he was going to cry, 
Tom told himself that it would be warm enough, 
and he could be let out in the morning, and after 
considering the situation, he went up into the sing- 
ers’ seats where the benches were wide and well 
cushioned, and laid down with his head on his arm, 
and tried to go to sleep, until presently he suc- 
ceeded. If he had not been such a lonely little 
fellow he would have been missed. Sometimes 
he spent the night where he had been boarded in 
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his early childhood; so each household thought 
he was with the other, and neither missed him. 

While he slept there, the church growing colder 
and colder, and the starlight glistening brighter 
and brighter on its frosted windows that winter 
night, ‘tom dreamed about the mouse-trap, and 
thought he heard it snap and catch his small petin 
its firm hold. He started up and did not know 
where he was. The sttange bluish light of the 
great square windows was very awful, and strange 
to say, the snapping of the trap seemed to go on. 
Then he was wide awake, and found that the noise 
was at one of the windows, and he wondered if the 
boys had come to let him out. No; it was some- 
body breaking the panes. He heard the glass 
shiver and fall inside, and he listened until he 
heard voices whispering. 

What could robbers want in that empty church? 
He wondered more and more, and for answer he 
remembered the little closet under the ponderous 
old pulpit, with the chest of quaint old solid silver 
which some rich man had left the First Parish when 
he died a hundred years before. Tom had seen 
part of it taken out and set in order a great many 
times. And beside the contribution money was 
there in the two plates, as Old Norris had left it. 
He wished he were in the organ-loft, but the door 
to the stairway opened. and shut with a whine. 

This is what he does: He waits until the two 
men on their evil errand creep in at the broken 
window and go up the aisle with a muffled lan- 
tern that seems to leak a little light as it is 
carried along. Then Tom pulls off his shoes and 
leaves them, and half slides down the few steps from 
the singers’ seats, and along the aisle to the open 
pew door, and scrambles out carefully through the 
window, making only one click as he does it. The 
thieves st6p in their work, but presently say to 
each other it was only a piece of glass falling from 
the sash, and go on prying open the little door. 

And Tom is running down the street. He pulls 
this door-bell and that; in a very few minutes he 
has waked up John Fastnet and Henry Dennett, 
and two or three others, and has told his story, 
and they dress in a hurry, and take a pistol if they 
have one, and are out in the street, and before 
long a small company of strong men are in the 
old meeting-house and up the broad aisle, and the 
thieves are caught. As for Tom, he has been 
running about at the edge of the crowd, frightened 
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enough, and at last his feet are so cold he thinks 
of his shoes, and after the robbers have fought 
and been mastered, he goes into the church and 
comes out again with his shoes, sees what else is 
to be seen, and then goes home to bed. 

But in the morning he is well remembered, and 
is almost afraid at first to tell why he was in the 
church, but at last is made to confess about his 
dear church mouse, and some of the listeners 
laugh, but one kind-hearted man, whose grand- 
father it was who gave the silver, makes up his 
mind to look after the lonely boy, and so Tom has 
won a good friend. by his night’s work. 

There is something else to be said after I have 
told you about a suit of clothes that the ladies of 
the Sewing Society made for Tom that winter — 
even to the pocket handkerchief and as many stock- 
ings as if he were a centipede — and that is he was 
sent tothe best school in town by Mr. Duncan, and 
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promised a place in his office later if he did well. 

The mouse was an object of great interest that 
winter, and people insisted upon going up into 
the organ loft to see it, but it was frightened away 
by so much attention. ‘Tom fed it and teased it 
out of its hole when he could, but at last it came 
no more, and the chances are that it found its life 
very dull, and longed for constant society and 
daily provision of something beside hymn-book 
covers. So it strayed out of the open door on a 
spring evening, and now follows the dangerous 
career of a ravaging house mouse. 

Just at that time Tom became the proud owner 
of a puppy, so he missed his former playmate less 
than one would suppose — though the puppy be- 
haved disgracefully the only time it was ever 
taken to the organ-loft, for it whined every minute 
while Tom blew the organ for the voluntary —and 
caused great amazement in the congregation. 








HERE came a beggar to my door 
Upon a Thursday, fair and sunny; 
She said she’d like some wheaten bread, 
A jar of jam, and one of honey; 


Also, she said, a pie of larks, 
- Acake with icing on the top, 


Some custard, and a crock of cream — 
I wondered would she ever stop. 


I gave the beggar all she asked ; 

She hobbled off across the green — 
She begged for such fine food to eat, 

I think she must have been a queen ! 
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Never in all his life before 

Had such a treasure been his to keep; 
And he turned the wonderful money o’er 

In a daze of joy — did he wake or sleep? 


His heavy, round, dull turnip-face 
Broke into a smile from ear to ear. 
Still as a stone he stood for a space, 
You never saw aught so droll and queer. 


And swift he ran, like a thing possessed, 
Till he came to a statue close to the wall — 
The Holy Mary, who stood and blessed 
Every one passing her, great or small. 


Down before her he went, and then 
In twenty somersets, round and round, 


‘Tumbled this queerest of little men, 
In a rapture of capers all over the ground. 


Never a word to us did he say, 

Not, I’m sure, that he meant to be rude, 
But that was his very curious way 

Of showing his joy and his gratitude. 


To the Holy Mary he took it all, 
She had on him that gift bestowed ; 

So he rolled at her feet like a human ball, 
And darted off down the dripping road. 


Often that picture does memory paint, 

And I stand with the strange little crowd again, 
And laugh to think of the scene so quaint, 

At Freiburg gates in the pouring rain. 
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By ELizaBETH STUART PHELPs. 


CHAPTER III. 


HE noon’ express’ was 
whistling into Happy Hol- 
low. It was called the 
“Express,” perhaps for 
the express reason that it 
accommodated everything 
and everybody on the road 
between Boston and 
Happy Hollow Station, 
and arrived with hungry 

passengers and sensitive tempers an hour behind 

its time. 

“ Better look out, there!” 

The station master said this, springing forward 
toclutch a girl in brown, who had been riding ner- 
vously on the platform between the last cars for a 
mile past, and who now came headlong down and 
off the train before it had “slowed up.’ She came 
with the lithe, gymnasium spring elastically upon 
the toes ; but even that did not save her from the 
shock and whirling overthrow of balance in which 





the stout official arms caught her, and the severe, 
official voice reproved her thus : 

“ Ain’t you old enough to know better’n shat? 
How’d you like to be sawed in two? Or dragged 
a mile, like the last one we had? Say! Never 
you git off a train till it’s slowed up—never! 
Why, it’s against the ORDERS!”’ cried the railway 
man, by way of climax. ‘“ You, too?” he added, 
as he squared the girl on her feet and took his 
first fair view of her face. “I thought better of 
you, Miss Loto! 1 vow I did!” 

“Twas in a hurry,” said Loto meekly. “I— 
never — did so before. It was very wrong, | 
know.” 

“You'd never have done so again, if I hadn't 
ketched you,” muttered the station-master, as she 
hurried away. 

She did not wait to speak to him. She dared 
not. The question which she could not put he 
should not answer. She pleaded with herself for 
delay, as if delay itself were life. 

No one was there to meet her. She did not 
trust herself to think what this meant, or if it 
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meant anything at all. She would not take the 
coach; she forgot to leave her check; she avoided 
the neighbors whom she saw on opposite side- 
walks. It seemed to her that the one thing she 
could not bear was to hear a word from any of 
these people about the dreadful or the blessed fate 
that awaited her at home. Not to know, was to 
hope and believe. Her respite from the truth 
seemed to the poor girl like the respite of a con- 
demned criminal on the brink of execution. She 
tried to comfort herself with it, and in it, as she 
walked up the hill. 

She walked rapidly at first, and nervously, like 
one whose heart flies before her feet. But when 
she came in sight of home, she stopped short. 
She drew in her breath, and held it, and all the 
color left her fresh young face. After that mo- 
ment’s arrest, she moved on, but slowly now. Her 
feet dragged after her, like a half-frozen child’s. 
It seemed to her that her life itself stood still. 

Yet all looked natural enough. ‘There was the 
great white house peacefully regarding her through 
the soft spring afternoon. There were the two 
wings that she always thought looked ready to fly; 
the kitchen on one side, and at the other the office, 
with the patients’ door. There were the green 
blinds, all open with winter generosity to the sun; 
and the northern one, in the spare-room closet, 
closed, as it had been since she was a little girl. 
Somehow it seemed to make everything right and 
safe to see that blind. So, too, the washing on the 
line in the yard rather comforted her, until she re- 
membered that it was not Monday; and so, half- 
startled, lost ground with her hope again. 

What a dear old home tt was! An old-fashioned 
house, of the best that were built in its day; capa- 
cious and calm and solid; without pretence, as it 
was without parsimony; erected for ease and for 
comfort, and looking as sure of itself as good 
breeding looks. There were the generous grounds, 
the great elm in front, the horse-chestnuts and 
arbor vita in cool clumps, and the lawn growing 
pleasantly into the garden and orchards beyond. 
They had some famous orchards, for the doctor 
made a hobby of his apples, and petted his pears, 
and loved his cherries. Snow lay everywhere now, 
melting in patches under the gentle sun. Dash 
was on the granite steps. Dash was the setter, 
but he was old — almost as old as the house, the 
children thought. ‘They had never expected much 
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of Dash. He was a part of the place, iike the 
steps, but hardly a more active member of the 
family. Dash had rheumatism, and presumed 
upon the privileges of an invalid, taking no trouble 
for anybody. Loto always said that he carried 
some secret grief besides, which gave him an un- 
social turn of mind, and Slam had even suggested 
that he was disappointed in love. 

Dash, grave and dignified to the last degree, sat 
on the steps, as he always had. No one else was 
to be seen. It was impossible to say whether the 
dog recognized Loto as she came slowly up the 
slope. He would not have come so far to meet 
her, if he had. That he looked steadfastly in her 
direction was to be admitted. What did Dash 
know? Oh, what could he say, if he would? If 
he had been any other dog in North America, he 
would have come to tell her by this time. She 
would have known by one look at his ears or eyes. 
But what was to be expected of Dash. Yet Dash 
loved his master toinfatuation. Would he not give 
some sign? Why was he not in the sick-room? 

Loto looked up, dizzy and blind. The windows 
of her father’s room were closed, except one at the 
top, a little; the dark sl-ades were drawn on two; 
at the other light poured in. 

The girl came in at the white gate, and up 
the winding walk, feeling a sick faintness. She 
scorned fainting girls, and her scorn steadied her. 
She roused herself, and in a low voice, said : 

“Dash ?” 

Then, indeed, Dash met the emergency. Since 
Loto had come to him, as it was proper that 
young people should seek the old, Dash was not 
above the ordinary courtesies of society. He rose 
and regarded the girl. ‘There was a certain dig- 
nity in the old dog’s attitude. 

“ Dash,” repeated Loto softly, “is papa alive?” 

The girl and the dog looked steadily into each 
other’s faces. The brute eyes and the human 
eyes exchanged a long and mute response. 

“If he is dead,” thought Loto, “ Dash will not 
wag his tail for anybody.” 

‘“ Dash,” more distinctly, “is papa a/ize?” 

Dash looked kindly at her. If he just missed 
of a compassionate, bright smile, it was because 
his mouth was not made for, it, not because his 
heart wasn’t. His big brown tail stirred, and sol- 
emnly moved to and fro; it would be a species of 
indignity to say that it wagged. 
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“Js he, Dash? Oh, tell me better than that! 
Don’t torment me, Dash. Is papa’ — 

“You bet he is!” said a loud voice at Loto’s 
elbow. 

She turned, with a gasp. A boy stood there, 
whittling. He was a very good-looking boy, of 
perhaps twelve years. He had handsome clothes, 
well splashed with March mud. His head was 
tied up with a handkerchief, and he had a bump 
over one eye, picturesquely adorned by brown 
paper. One of his hands, too, was cut, and ban- 
daged, and he wore a boot and a slipper, as one 
who may be supposed to have some disability of 
one foot not worth mentioning beside other afflic- 
tions. It was Slam. 


Loto, in that first moment, when her breath 
came and went like a spent wave, held her brother 
off in both hands, and searched his face. 

“Slam,” she began solemnly, “are you telling 
me” — 

Then her tortured head cleared, and she remem- 
bered that even Slam would hardly be equal to 
playing her a practical joke upon a question so 
awful as this. Even Slam, and even to her, must 
have told the steady truth. 

“ How long has he” — she began again. 

“How long has he been alive?” interrupted 
Slam, whittling composedly. ‘‘ About fifty-seven 
and a half years.” 

“Solomon Rollinstall,” said Loto, trembling, 
“if you don’t tell me everything this minute, I am 
afraid [ shall cry!” 

She sank down, and got her face on Dash’s 
great warm neck. She had borne about all she 
could, as long as she could, and her relief for that 
moment, so acutely did every nerve quiver with it, 
was hardly to be distinguished from sorrow itself. 

Now Slam had not seen his sister cry since he 
was too small a boy to remember it. It had never 
occurred to him that Loto could cry any more than 
he himself, or any other fellow. He dropped his 
jack-knife, and regarded her with a puzzled ex- 
pression. 

“Oh, Tsay! Ho! Hum! See here! Get up, 
won't you? See here! Hum! Oh, yes! Why, 
of course he’s alive! He got better this morning. 
He ain't out of bed yet, you know, nor he don’t 
see patients, but mother says he’s better. Don’t 
you see? You don’t catch my father fooling 
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round, and dying like common people! He’s too 
good a doctor! I shouldn’t wonder if he got up 
and dressed to-morrow. I expect him to. He 
won’t let ‘em fuss over Aim long, I can tell you. 
Why, they've had to take care of me all day most, 
you’d better believe !” 

‘What's the matter with you?” asked Loto, 
faintly smiling, as she made little dabs at her face 
with her handkerchief, trying to get herself into a 
state fit to go into the house and be seen by the 
dear, motherly, anxious eyes which she must meet 
bravely. And she had not absolute faith in Slam’s 
impressions of the danger in the shaded, silent 
room up-stairs. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Slam carelessly, “only I 
chopped the end of my middle finger off with the 
hatchet, and that last sprain hasn’t got well since 
the foot-ball match, and then, you see, this morn- 
ing I tumbled down the well; that’s all.” 

“ Tumbled down the we//?” 

“ Head foremost,” said Slam, easily. ‘“ Banged 
down. Banged up, you see, to pay for it. Like 
to have drowned. Did, really. Nobody heard 
me. Hollered and kicked a good while, you see, 
and got my lungs full of water, too; and so 
S’reeny — that’s our new girl — S’reeny heard, and 
mother heard, ’n they all heard; ’n father wanted 
to know what was the matter, ’n a man going by 
had to come and haul me out. My head aches,” 
added Slam plaintively ; “if you were any kind of 
a sister, you’d be anxious about ME.” 

“ There, there, Slam! Kiss me now, and let me 
go. I must go. I must see him.” 


She slips away, and in. ‘The house is still; un- 
naturally still, The great clock ticks loudly in 
the great hall. The wide, comfortable rooms open 
silently on either side. How pleasant, how quiet, 
how dear it is! Loto looks about with swimming 
eyes. It is not possible yet to dare to think— 
There is his hat on the hat-tree; and the heavy over- 
coat worn on night rides, and the ivory-handled 
whip the young lady patient gave him. 

She takes her things off softly, tossing down hat 
and sack and ba® upon the deep-elbowed hall- 
sofa, and stands looking puzzled, like a guest in a 
strange house. How still, how still it is! S'reeny, 
in the kitchen, is scrubbing, as one might say, 
under her breath. <A strange woman—a nurse, 
perhaps — passes over the landing above, velvet- 
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footed. She is carrying a dish of something, and 
glances at Loto calmly, as she flits. Soft footsteps 
follow the nurse; there is a gentle stir, and gliding 
down the stairs, paie and sweet and cheerful, worn 
with watching, bright with hope, there at last 
comes — 

“ Mother !”’ 

“Dear Loto! 
He will be so glad. 
you.” 

The daughter and mother clasp, and kiss, and 
weep, and smile, and stand a moment holding fast 


How early you have got here! 
He has talked and talked of 
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by each other, as if they stood alone even now in 
the world. : 

“Oh, so much better, Loto! Yes; thank God! 
You shall see him very soon.” 

“Not this minute, mamma?” 

“Not this minute, Loto. He is very weak. We 
must plan and think about it. You shall go soon. 
There has been great danger— another of those 
congestive chills) We have had three doctors 
here, and last night we thought — but never mind, 
now, girlie!” 

“The danger is over, of course,” said Loto, in her 
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decided way. “There is no more to be feared.” 

“There is-everything to be hoped,” said Mrs. 
Rollinstall quietly. 

Loto is astonished to see how quiet her mother 
is. She wonders vaguely if growing old means to 
learn to bear trouble and be still. In spite of her 
happiness and relief she feels awed at her mother's 
manner. 

By and by they call her, and také her to see him, 
as he has asked. The room looks unfamiliar and 
dark with the green shades down. The strange 
nurse moves about, but she turns her back as Loto 
enters. The sick man, thickly propped with pil- 
lows, turns eager eyes towards his little daughter, 
and smiling, lifts his hand. 

Loto creeps in, and creeps up and slips her own 
fingers into his quietly. She does not try to kiss 
him, as she has been warned that he is too sick for 
this. Like the little woman that she is, she sits 
calmly, self-possessed and cheerful, looking bravely 
at his poor, changed face. 

“Well, my girl!” he says weakly. 

“Dear papa! Isn’t it nice?” 

“Yes; I am better — this morning. 
to see you, Loto.” 

“1 took the very first train I could, papa. There 
wasn’t any night-train on our old branch. I thought 


I am glad 


it was mean of them, don’t you? I’m glad you 
wanted to see me, papa.” : 
“T—missed you, my dear. Yes. But we 


wanted you to have your visit out. I’m sorry to 
spoil it —this way.” 

“If you don’t hush, papa, I shall cry or some- 
thing, after all, and then that nurse will send me off. 
They won't let me come if I don't behave.” 

“Was it pleasant at the Holbrookes, my dear?” 

“Oh, jolly, papa! I'll tell you all about it, an 
inch at a time, while you’re getting better.” 

“Ts Holbrooke as gray as I am?” asked the 
sick man, musingly. 

“Grayer. Twice grayer, papa. 
years older than you do.” 

‘He is two years older. 
such a dog’s life as we country doctors do. 
glad you had a pleasant time there.” 

“Don’t talk too much, papa. I’m just here, 
you know.” 

“Ves; I know. 
it.” 

The sick man closes his eyes wearily, and Loto 


He looks ten 


But he hasn't lived 
I’m 


I'm glad of it! I’m glad of 
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saysno more. He does not release her hand, and 
she sits on happily, cramped and blessed, on the 
edge of the bed, watching him through the grateful 
tears that start, and are dashed away, and start 
again. 

Loto tries to think how it would have been if 
she had been too late. She tries to understand 
what it would have been if he had not been getting 
well. She tries to say her prayers — for it seems 
wrong not to thank the Lord as soon as possible 
—but all the words that heart or lips can frame 
are: 

“Dear papa!” 


Was all this only yesterday? In the pearl-pink 
of the growing dawn, Loto was wakened, she knew 
not why, or by what. Having supposed herself 
for an hour or so to be climbing Bunker Hill with 
Fern and Egbert Holbrooke, she was startled by 
the familiar outlines of her own room. So Fern 
was not, after all, adorned with a bandage and 
brown paper from having fallen into the frog-pond. 
And, really, Egbert had not contemplated a leap 
from the top of the monument because a young 
lady (name unspecified) had refused him? Rather 
here were the calm, sweet things known and loved 
since one had known and loved anything: the 
white curtains at the window, with the little tassels 
that Grandmother Rollinstall made when she first 
kept house ; the cherry-tree tapping outside; the 
tall old wardrobe, because there was no closet in 
the tiny room; the pale ceiling, blue, with faint 
stars, and the plain walls, still blue, with harebells 
on the dado; the blue cottage furniture, and car- 
pet; all the pretty notions that had been birthday 
presents from time to time; the cushion with white 
bead fringe, and the cover for the clothesbrush, 
and the cretonne chair, and the pretty lambrequins, 
and the toilet set, all blue to match ; and the can- 
dle-stick and extinguisher — itself a harebell, with 
a broken stem. 

In her start between the dark and the day, astir 
betwixt the dream and the deed, Loto saw all 
these things as if she had never seen them before. 
Poised on the edge of the bed, with a sense that 
she had been waked by a rattling blind which 
would trouble her father, and that she must get up 
and shut it, and that while she was up she would 
steal out and see how he was, and so sweetly to 
sleep again and finish her dream, and find out if 
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Egbert really did jump off Bunker Hill, or if the 
girl (name still unspecified) thought better of it and 
accepted him — poised, as I say, in the confusion 
of these thoughts and sights, Loto’s still half- 
dreaming ear detected suddenly a sound which put 
all dreams to flight at once. 

It was a footstep in the hall. 

Thoroughly awake — awake all over, sense and 
soul — Loto sprang. The keen nerves that grow 
fine in the house with sickness, were hers, and 
every nerve listened. 

Her father’s room was quite removed from her 
own, at the width of the house, hence the ordinary 
cares of the sick-room could hardly have been au- 
dible where she was. She had longed to be of 
use in what she called “ watching,” but the physi- 
cian’s wife was too well trained in the good sense 
of sickness, to allow this, and Loto, with a calm, 
motherly smile was patted off to bed like a little 
girl, The nurse was there, and a man-watcher, if 
needed, a neighbor by the appropriate name of 
Wake, who slept in the house. Jake, the doctor’s 
driver, was on hand for emergencies, and S’reeny 
was devotion personified. 

“You are not needed,” her mother had said to 
the excited and exhausted daughter. “All goes 
well. Go to bed, and sle@p sweetly.” 

But now —surely! a step, another, coming near, 
stealing nearer, not a very quiet step. How it 
squeaked and creaked on the old complaining 
Stairs ! 

After a moment's listening, Loto opened the 
door, and looked severely out into the great gray 
hall. There could be but one person in the house 
who cou/d make so much noise as that, at dead of 
night, with dangerous sickness under the roof. ; 

“Slam!” called Loto, in a hoarse, reproving 
whisper. 

The steps stopped cautiously. 

“Solomon! Solomon Rollinstalit Is that you?” 

“Oh, you hold on a minute!” whispered the un- 
seen. “ You just wait till d get there. Ive got 
something to tell you. I’m only walking softly; 
that’s what’s the matter with me.” 

“Walking soft/y?” wailed Loto. 
you call walking — oh, there, ‘here / 
Ail] him 1” 

For Slam, in the darkness, stumbling painfully 
on tiptoe, every stair moaning, and _ every rail of 
the balusters shrieking under_his determined grip, 


“What would 
Slam, you'll 
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had tipped over a coal-hod left unguardedly on 
the landing by S’reeny on her way to bed, and 
with a crash like the last trumpet, that coal, to 
every point of the compass, went wildly clattering. 
For a minute it was dreadful. Then, as nothing 
happened, and no one appeared, Slam gathered 
courage, and came creaking on again, meekly, to 
Loto’s door. 

“Well, Slam,” said Loto calmly, “ you’ve done ‘ 
it now. At the very least, you’ve £///ed him.” 

“Oh, you look here,” said Slam, hurriedly, “ no, 
I haven't, either. Don’t you see they’re too busy 
to notice? That's the worst of it. I came to tell 
you. I waked up and heard ’em. I thought I'd 
let you know. I didn’t expect to be treated ¢Hs 
way,” aggrievedly. 

“Oh, let me know what !”’ cried Loto. ‘ What 
has happened, Slam? Tell me this minute! ” 

“Well, you see,” chattered Slam—the boy was 
really frightened, as Loto now saw, half-dressed, 
too, and cold — “they're all stirring about, Wake, 
and Jake, and the round doctor; and I guess he’s 
worse, for I heard "em say, ‘ Shal/ we call the chil- 
aren?” 

“Who said that?” asked Loto. 

Her heart stood still. 

“Mother said it,” said Slam mournfully, “ and 
the nurse says, ‘Wait a spell.’ I heard ‘em. My 
door was open. So I thought I’d let you know. Z 
wasn’t going to be bossed round by that nurse, if 
my father was dying!” 

Slam towered superbly, choked, and turned 
away. 

“TI will come,” said Loto. - “Wait for me. 
Don’t do another thing, Slam. Don’t move a step. 
You'll trip over something if you do — till [ come 
too.” 

She threw her wrapper over her head, and got 
her bare feet into her slippers, and so out into the 
hall, where the grayness was turning to pinkness, 
and hand in hand with the trembling boy, she 
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made her way (through the scattered coal) across 
the house, feeling dizzy as she went, and wonder- 
ing if it were right to go. Dash came from his 
bed in the hall as they went on together, and 
sleepily kissed their hands. As they approached 
the door of their father’s room, the two children 
saw the light of the sick-lamp streaming out. Hur- 
ried steps could be distinctly heard, and orders 
and answers, and — Oh, terrible! —his groaning 
voice. 

At this moment, standing tall against the light, 
a form moved toward them. It was the nurse. 
She came on with the composed, incredible man- 
ner of those whose profession it is to care for the 
sick who are not personally dear. It was the best 
manner in the world for the poor children just 
then. Slam was trembling still heavily and more 
heavily, and Loto felt herself faint all over. ‘Ihe 
nurse advanced, and took the girl by the arm 
gently. 

“They have just sent me to call you,” she said, 
compassionately enough. “ Your father is dying — 
after all.” 

“He has asked for you,” she added, as Loto 
hurried, dashing past her. ‘Go quietly. Do not 
distress him. The dying are thankful to folks for 
not seemin’ to care too much.” 

Not seeming to care too much ?—When he had 
said good-by to all the others, he called for her. 

“Now I want my little daughter. Where is 
she?” 

She did not cry. God must have helped her. 
She was so still, her quiet helped the dying. He 
smiled when he saw her fine, unyouthful  self- 
control. 

“Papa! dear papa!” 

“ Brave girl!" — he lifted his hand to her bowed 
head, “ My brave girl!” 

“Don’t you worry, papa. /'/7/ look after them.” 
He looked at her peacefully; as if he believed her, 
it seemed ; but after that, he said no more. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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LETT LE  LUCKSrE, 


By RosE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


ET into a warm and nest- 
like place, my dear 
reader, perhaps in the 
sunshine, perhaps by the 
fire, precisely as Winnie 
Meadows would have 
done if she had been 
going to read stories in 
winter; and then I am 
ready to begin to tell you 

about this little girl, whom the villagers did not call 

Winnie, but Luckie. 

She herself is in no warm place, but is out in 
her gray knit hood, with its smart rosette at the 
back of the crown that says to any one behind her 
what her eyes say in front, namely, that Winnie 
Meadows is on the alert, and having a good time. 

The snow looked golden and blue and white, 
and the leafless trees had an air of holding up 
their hands with pleasure in the three o'clock sun- 
beams, while an empty wood-sledge, with its tall 
poles and two brown horses, was skimming over 
the singing ruts, and Luckie was standing with 
her hands in her jacket pockets in the centre of the 
sledge, not holding on by anything but her rubbers. 
Right in front of her was a little yellow basket, 
containing a night outfit, for Luckie was on her 
way to her particular friend’s to stay over Sunday. 
Beyond the basket was an old man in a yellowish 
coat, crouched close by the swinging tails of the 
horses, and by name Peter Crumple. He looked 
something like a very much enlarged oak leaf, 
strayed out of the winter woods, curled over there ; 
but his young charge behind never thought of that, 
though she wondered what made him so queer. 

Dainty Price, Winnie’s friend, was standing at 
the door long before her approaching guest could 
see any eves and nose in her round face; and the 
bird-like voices of the two children soon called out 
through the clear air: 

“Hallo!” 

“ Hal-lo/” 

I wish you could have gone (unless you have 





one like it) into the warm sitting-room at the 
Prices’, as Luckie did; and she almost tumbled 
over the nice hand-made rugs on the floor, because 
they were so delightfully thick, and startlingly 
bright with red, blue and green. I wish you could 
have seen the eider-down cat, for so she seemed, 
who took occasion to get up and stretch her fluffy 
white back into an arch, as the children came up 
to the stove to warm Luckie’s fingers. Mother 
Price looked somewhat as if she had been made for 
her long white apron, instead of its being the other 
way, as she took the gray hood and the red tippet 
and the buff jacket from Luckie’s agile little per- 
son; and as for the flowers in the west window, 
they were really as bright and glistening as artificial 
ones. 

Then Luckie had to be shown up to her small, 
cold room, adjoining Dainty’s, of the same size, 
and each quite as liable to turn one’s nose pink as 


‘the other. And then the two children had to 


seize hold of hands and confide several new secrets 
in whispers, which, of course, will never be heard 
in the outside world. 

“Tt was delightful to have Peter come along, 
bound for home, just as I was starting out,” said 
Luckie, presently. “But he would not stop a 
minute for me, and I almost fell down in jump- 
ing in.” 

“You are always so fortunate, you know,” 
replied Dainty. “I suppose I should have fallen, 
except that to begin with, Pete would not have 
come past in time for me.” 

“That is probably very true,” said Winnie 
Meadows, with a slight stiffening of the neck. “It 
is getting to be tiresome, this having all the girls 
so much less lucky than I am!” With these 
words she gave a skip and a run down the stairs, 
steep as they were, and Dainty followed cautiously, 
like a lazy pussy cat. 

The two little girls at once set to work on their 
favorite winter amusement, which was painting 
paper dolls and the immense wardrobes for them. 
Queen Elizabeth of Merrie England was a dame 
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in need of clothing, if compared with Luckie’s 
Mary, Queen of Scots, in her thousand and one 
trains, which were speckled with gold filigree, or 
pricked into flounce upon flounce of lace. Luckie’s 
dolls never squinted, and their arms were never too 
jong, for she had a knack at drawing; but Dainty 
made a set of pale-faced young folks, who seemed 
to say, sadly, “Don’t be too polite to tell the 
truth about our appearance.” 

“Who knows where Adolphus is?” queried 
Dainty, after they had got fairly into their paint 


and doll boxes. “I took him out to make him a 


length (they were always either too long or too 
short), and now those legs of his have carried him 
off entirely. I do believe, Win, you have him 
among your things, after all.” 

The only answer Winnie made when thus at- 
tacked was to call in her sweet tones, ‘‘ Dolphus, 
Dolphus! here we are, come along!” But that 
did not bring him. 

Now Dainty was a dear little round girl, but she 
had a little round temper which she exhibited for 
nothing ; and she began to use saucy language to 
Winnie, and attempted to muss Mary of Scots’ 





LUCKIE WAS ON HER WAY TO 


pair of new skates, and a steeple-crown felt, and 
now he’s nowhere to be seen!” 

“T am sure I cannot imagine,” hummed Luckie, 
painting away with her head on one side. 

“Well, it’s very unaccount-fortable,” mused 
Dainty, with motherly qualms of heart. ‘I named 
him A-dol-phus because he gave me so much trou- 
ble about getting his knee-breeches the right 
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wardrobe in a treasonable manner, as if Dolphus 
could have hidden in that sovereign’s clothes-press. 
But Luckie. who was now painting away still more 
vigorously, knew that she could supply accidents 
to the queen’s dresses in a twinkling flourish of 
her brush, and so did not bemoan herself over 
Dainty’s hurried handling of the things, and said 
a few sympathetic words. 


| 
| 
| 
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It must be recorded that the eider-down cat was 
on the table, watching the children as she smoothed 
off her paws; and Dainty remarked, by the way, 
on the admirable neatness of the dear creature, 
and was putting out her hand to stroke her in 
approval. But she cried with a sob: 

“Winnie, only see! It’s Dolphus’s head !” 

“To be sure,” says purring pussy, and looking 
up with puifed-out cheeks, “I am washing the 
sweet boy!” 

It was too true; pussy’s soft paw was holding 
her young prize, while she faithfully scrubbed him. 
Dainty’s lips and eyes expressed all she had to 
say on the subject. Dolphus was dead. 

“Don’t cry, Lovie,” Luckie exclaimed; “I am 
painting you another.” And so she held up what 
she had been bending over with her pretty curling 
pate, and there was a rosy urchin in process, 
the sight of which made Dainty’s sobs tumble 
back to where they came from with a gulp of 
astonishment. 

“You are always so encouraging and nice,” she 
cried, throwing her arms round Luckie’s neck. 
“Nothing goes on as badly when you are with 
me; for if I am unfortunate, you know how to 
help me to be happy again!” 

It was not very long before a cheerful sound inter- 
rupted the rapid adornment of the new Adolphus, 
and this jingle, at six o’clock, could hardly be 
other than the tea bell. Mrs. Price’s foamy bis- 
cuit and fragrant jam was too good to hurt, and 
too nice to eat with quite a proper air of stoicism, 
and the children hurried from their chairs to the 
dining-room. Big Dean Price, Dainty’s brother, 
showed himself at table, and made the little girls 
merry by taking some notice of them. 

“Well, Luckie,” said he, “how do you do? I 
suppose you have found some diamonds among 
the snow while coasting, even if they melted away 
again, haven’t you?-—No? Well, I sha’n’t call 
you Luckie any more, then. But perhaps you’ve 
opened an old cracked teapot in your mother's 
closet, and pulled out a few hundred dollar bills ? 
No? Well, you had better tell me what you daze 
been doing, in the line of good fortune!” 

“T've been first in my class all the time,” said 
she, smiling joyously. “That is one of the things 
I tried for; but I never should think of trying to 
find dollar bills in dark places, Dean. Sometimes 
IT find coins on the ground.” 


“We make money come out of the ears of 
corn,” said Father Price, setting down his cup 
cheerfully, as if his tea had tasted to suit him. 
“Tt looks a little like bags of money, don’t it, 
children, as well as the peas and beans in their 
pods?” 

“And I make my money come out of golden 
eggs— only their golden inside instead of out, 
like the goose’s,” Lucky cried, forgetting that she 
had one teaspoonful of raspberry left. “People 
say my hens are quite wonderful, even when eggs 
are scarce all over the village.” 

“ T suppose you take the best of care of them,” 
said Mother Price, giving the little girl one of her 
best smiles. ‘Hens thrive on kindness, like 
everything else that moves.” 

“And besides everything else, Luckie is queen 
on May-day every year,” Dainty chimedin. “ And 
that’s because she is the prettiest of us all. And 
at dancing-school she” — 

“OQ Dainty,” interrupted her guest, “I like 
dancing better than any of the others, and that is 
all!’””, And as Luckie was blushing red with all 
this praise, Father Price turned the conversation, 
by saying that Peter Crumple had carried the 
load of wood to David Dumpty, as he had set 
out to do, and had reported that it was as quiet 
in the woods as if the earth was caught on a bush! 

After supper they all gathered together cosily in 
the sitting-room, where the old barred rocking-chairs 
were tilting themselves backward or forward, as if 
they had had a very good time of their own while 
people were absent. Very soon, however, the 
rocking-chairs were busy again; and not one of 
the family —father, mother, brother, sister and 
guest — failed to set up a great rocking, except 
pussy, who might just as well have had an ordinary 
arm-chair, but preferred the little old rocker which 
had once served the purpose of making small 
Dean as comfortable as his betters. The nice 
open grate, about which they all clustered, let 
one see the big bed of coals in the stove, which 
set out to be almost as jolly as the sunshine, now 
that the householl warmth was left entirely in its 
charge. Luckie sat right before the glow, rock- 
ing with the tips of her toes, and trying to count 
the coals that shone like drops of the sun. 

“Come, Luckic,” said Dainty after a while, 
“tell us a story. One of your own good times 
would do.” 
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“What Mr. Price said about the quiet woods 
set me to thinking,” Winnie replied (as if she 
were still thinking hard), “of the time when I got 
lost on the hill behind our house. Dear me, what 
big woods those are up there!” 

“ How in the world did you get lost, Winnie?” 
said Dean. “We really can’t call you Luckie 
any more if you are going to have misfortunes.” 

“Qh, I assure you this wasn’t a misfortune!” 
exclaimed the girl. “I enjoyed it ever so much. 
But I will tell you how it happened. I went up 
on the hill, late one afternoon, to eat huckle- 
berries; and I went further than I ever had 
before, and all at once I found that I had left my 
hat somewhere, because I’d taken it off for just a 
second. Then I tried to find my hat, and it grew 
darker, and I was lost. But I did not know that 
I was lost for a long time, and I did not find my 
hat because I was in such a hurry to find it. So 
then I wandered and wandered, and found myself 
in a lovely place. It was all moss and pines and 
birches and birds. It was very still, until one 
sat down and listened, and then everything that 
had a small voice seemed to be saying something ; 
and the pines made their sound, which was pret- 
tier in that place than it had ever been before. I 
found I had time to look at everything, and to hear 
all the little voices and the fatherly murmur of 
the pines; and by and by I looked up at the stars, 
which I could see a few of in the strangest blue 
sky, like velvet. I had eaten so many huckle- 
berries!’ So 1 was anxious to get home and go to 
sleep. But I did not know which way to go, of 
course, and I think I fell asleep as soon as I said 
that to myself. Mother says if I had not been 
up so high, I should have had an attack of that 
twingey thing grandmothers have ; and as it was, 
I did have the most delicious sleep on the moss. 
You may be sure that I was startled, though, 
when I woke up very, very early. There was the 
cosiest little bird on a wee oak-tree near me, and I 
rather think he had waked me up with chirruping, 
he was looking at me so carefully. Poor mother 
had been frightened, for her part, a/Z/ night long, 
instead of just at dawn as I was. She thought, 
until it grew quite dark, that I must have stopped 
somewhere to tea, like a naughty girl, and she sent 
father about to look for me; but the neighbors 
could tell nothing. Then they heard the shudder- 
ing owl up in the woods, which mother was sure 


was me, calling from far off in a scared voice. 
Father told me that he went through all the dark 
places with his lantern, shouting, and he found my 
hat. As for me, I was very nicely asleep, and the 
shuddering owl kept on frightening mother, who 
was shuddering herself.” 


“ Dear, dear,” said Mother Price, clicking her 


- knitting-needles still more vigorously, “ I wonder 
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you are sitting here to tell us of it, Winnie Meadows! 
Weren’t you as stiff as one of my needles when 
you woke up?” 

“Yes, indeed; but I flew about in just the same 
way as one of your needles,” laughed Winnie, 
“and jumped up and down as if I were skipping 
rope. Soon I felt all right, except that the starch 
was out of my dress. Then I saw the gray, bright 
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light of the morning, for it must have been about four 
o’clock ; and the velvet sky had turned pale green, 
and looked a little like mother’s old silver teatray, 
when it stands on the table at dusk. At last, | 
saw father coming towards me between the tree- 
trunks, and [ ran to him so suddenly that he 
dropped on his knees. When he asked me if I 
had ‘suffered,’ IT must say I laughed right out, 
for I had never had better fun in my life; and 
besides, there was his lantern still lighted, and 
looking like the meekest, whitest creature in the 
world, for father had forgotten he still had it burn- 
ing.” 

“T rather think,” said Dean, “that the reason 
Winnie is called the most fortunate little girl round 
in these parts, is that she makes the best of every- 
thing.” 

“Well, some people are lucky,” added Mr. 
Price, who certainly ought to have been good 
authority about facts, for he usually spoke with a 
knowing smile, as if his wisdom had a good polish 
of time upon it, like the sideboards. “And it’s 
good to see some people having a really fine time, 
straight along; or through their early life, anyway. 
I hope Luckie Meadows is going to be one of those 
who do, [’m sure; and perhaps her favorable star 
will shine even till her old age.” | 

Now the words were hardly out of his mouth 
when an anxious knocking at the side door made 
them all turn and look at each other in surprise. 
Before Mr. Price was well out of his chair, and 
mother had dropped her knitting, and pussy had 
jumped to the floor to have a look at the ball, 
another treble rap sounded, and Dean got upon his 
legs too. One of the neighbors had come for 
Luckie, so she heard. 

Her father had been injured on the railroad, 
and might not live till morning. 

Luckie stood like a little girl in stone, looking 
straight before her. It is very terrible to know 
that one of the heaviest of sorrows has come upon 
you; and the only comfort or good in such a blow 
is to bear the sorrow nobly. No one had _ told 
Winnie what she would have to doifa great sorrow 
came to her, but her brave heart and her wise little 
head chose the only true way to meet it, and all of 
a sudden she seemed to grow taller, as a person 
does who straightens up under a load of brush. 
But she said nothing, and as her friends helped 
her to wrap herself up, and covered her trembling 
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hands with her mittens, she seemed to be thinking 
deeply and reverently. She soon kissed Dainty 
and Mrs. Price good-night, and then her pale face 
disappeared into the dark, cold evening. Dainty, 
with her head against the window-pane, heard the 
sleigh-bells tinkling, and fluttering, and sinking to 
silence, as her friend was carried (with Mr. Price 
and the neighbor ) towards her sorrowful home. 

Let us take a look at Luckie a month or so 
later, when the March winds are whistling about 
her old-fashioned home at the foot of the wooded 
hills, and it is so bleak everywhere that one begins 
to wonder whether summer really was ever warm. 
Luckie had been obliged to stay away from school, 
because her mother had been ill since her father’s 
sudden death. There sits Mrs. Meadows at the 
gray window, which the March month will not often 
fill with sunshine. And there sits Luckie on a 
cricket at her feet, reading the Bible aloud. They 
are both happy, in a deep, serious way, although 
Winnie’s mother has tears in her eyes. 

“There, dearie, [ have read our number of 
pages,” said Winnie in a gayer voice. “To-morrow 
afternoon will come in just twenty-four hours, and 
then we shall have some more of this beautiful 
book.” She started up, and put the Bible gently 
on its table. “I am sure the pears must be just 
right now,” she then added, “and I will go and 
take them out of the oven. I do like housekeep- 
ing very much !” 

She could not help stopping and giving her 
mother a tender hug before she went to the 
kitchen. Her cunning little figure, in its after- 
noon white apron (like Mrs. Price’s, and really 
belonging to Mrs. Meadows all the time) was the 
best ornament the old rooms and entries could 
have had as she trotted through them; and her 
mother could not but smile with comfort to see 
her. The two were quite alone in the house ; but 
as long as Luckie was with her the widow was 
quite sure of having a warm spot to nestle up to in 
the world; just as Luckie felt that there was not 
much time for crying, since she had her mother to 
be thankful for. Everybody in the village was as 
proud of the girl as when she had no grief like 
others. For was she not fortunatein having found 
out the way to make her mother smile, in spite of 
her despair? and did not she do nearly all the 
work which the two required as easily as if she 
were twenty years old, or a fairy? This is what 
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the village folks asked each other on Sunday 
afternoons ; and knew well what answer to expect. 

Luckie gave a melodious call through the three 
or four open doors between herself and Mrs. 
Meadows. Her voice sounded about as mirthful 
as tragic which is a vocal feat only to be accom- 
plished by a little girl when she chooses to manage 
her accents quite wonderfully. 

“O mamma, they were zearly burned!” 

Those pears! The mother ate them at supper 
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with a real relish, for Luckie had picked them out 
of the drawer with her pink fingers, and nearly 
spilled them all as she came down stairs with 
them; and had arranged them in the pan with a 
cookish toss of the head, and sprinkled them with 
brown sugar; and tipped up the tea-kettle for a 
little water, apparently at the risk of rolling the 
boiling cauldron off the stove upon her precious 
toes; and after all this preamble the pears were 
perfect. Don’t you'think she was lucky ? 





FINDING OUT THE WORLD. 


By Jutier C. MArsH. 


OU come to me, my little lad and lassie, 
With eager, questioning looks, 
To tell you something new, some curious story, 
You cannot find in books. 


And you are eight and eleven, nowise troubled 
With wrinkles or gray hair ; 

And you have balls and dolls and games a dozen, 
Plenty to eat and wear. 


And you have books, with gayly painted pictures 
Of kings and queens and slaves, 

With stories of good people, wise and tender, 
And tales of wicked knaves. 


And you can read of — oh! so many countries 
Beyond so many seas, 

Of unknown people and their curious customs, 
Of foreign fruits and trees ; 


Of famous battles fought by land and water, 
Of ladies and brave knights, 

Gay palace festivals with all the splendor 
Of tossing plumes and lights ; 


And still you ask, my little boy and maiden, 
For something new and strange, 

All your young thoughts and eager fancies reaching 
About the world for change. 


Something you cannot find in books or story ? 
Something you think I keep 

Hidden away, to talk of and dream over, 
When you are well asleep, 


Hunting for fairies in some moon-touched forest, 
With these same troubled eyes 

That lift to me, by day, their eager pleading 
For some new, sweet surprise. 


And so you find in all your nursery legends 
The things of every day 

Changed just a little? —all the world’s new people 
Are going the old way. 


And, too, you find that man to man is brother ? 
That heart to heart is bound ? 


That all things answer, each unto another? 


And that the earth is round ? 


To all the centuries, little boy and maiden, 
You hold the thread and clue. 

Beat lower, little hearts, and cease your questions, 
I know of nothing new. 


